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ON SOME CHANGES IN THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF THE CHILD SINCE BLACKSTONE. 


HE child’s position under the law at this time is unique in the 
extent to which care for his welfare is carried. 

Whereas the State, through its judicial function, gives to the adult 
protection in the enjoyment of life, liberty, property, and the pursuit 
of happiness, to the child it gives the same protection of life, with ad- 
ditional favorable provisions—the same protection in the enjoyment 
of liberty to an extent restricted only for his good,! and the same pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of his property under legislation rich in pro- 
visions for his interests. 2 

Primarily, the law assumes that parental affection secures this three- 
fold protection, and therefore upholds parental rights and enforces 
parental duties; yet it recognizes the fact that parents may be dead 
or delinquent, and provides for this contingency by instituting the 
quasi-parental relations of guardianship and adoption, and by provid- 
ing for the transfer of custody and the settlement of pauper and ille- 
gitimate children, while, wholly apart from the paternal relation, the 
State now, as never before, takes cognizance of and bestows favor upon 
the child in systems of public education provided by the State, in the 
development of factory acts, in legal disabilities imposed and special 
provisions enacted for the child’s protection. 

In the case of dependent and delinquent children, too, recent statute 
law provides modified treatment quite in the spirit of the old common 
law provision, which pronounced a child under seven years conclu- 
sively incapable of crime, and a child under fourteen prima facie so.3 

t See Schouler, Dom. Rel. Custody. 
* Bl. ch., 17, 3: ‘Infants have various privileges and various disabilities; but their very 
disabilities are privileges, in order to secure them from hurting themselves by their own 


improvident acts.”’ 
3 BL, ch. 17. 
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This extremely favored position of the child under the law has not 
always existed. It is chiefly the product of the present century, and 
is, therefore, of statute origin,! and it has been attained by legislation 
involving consequences not perhaps wholly foreseen. The existing 
mass of laws affecting children has been created in ever-increasing 
recognition of the child’s welfare as a direct object of legislation, apart 
from the family relation; and herein lies the cardinal distinction be- 
tween the status of the child to-day and its status under Blackstone. 

In the Commentaries, although the principle of especially caring for 
childhood was recognized, it was expressed chiefly in laws which bene- 
fited the legitimate child within the family, and which acted in and 
through the family or its substitute, the guardian; and at best the 
development of the principle was merely germinal. One evidence of 
this is that Blackstone has nochapter upon Infancy. The domestic rela- 
tions of the child are discussed under the head Parent and Child; the 
relation of the young criminal is dismissed with a brief discussion 
of the age at which criminal responsibility is attained; the disposition 
of pauper children falls naturally under the Poor law, and the mainte- 
nance of the illegitimate child is summarily devolved upon the father 
or the parish, as circumstances decide, withdut reference to the 
good of the child. Nowhere in the Commentaries is there a hint that 
the common law regarded the child as an individual, with a distinctive 
legal status. The nearest approach, perhaps, to this is in the discus- 
sion of legal disabilities, where it is stated: “Infants have certain priv- 
ileges and certain disabilities, but their very disabilities are privileges 
preserving them from the consequences of their own rash acts;”2 but 
even here the child is viewed in connection with the ownership of 
property—somewhat as an appendage to it—and the discussion has 
reference more to the property than to the child. 

So throughout the Commentaries the child is merely an incidental 
phenomenon, and his moral welfare is ignored. This is well illustrated 
by the relation of custody. Perhaps no relation of childhood is so 
universal as this; but Blackstone discusses it under the head Parent 
and Child, regarding it purely’'as a paternal right, ignoring the wel- 

‘fare of the child, and emphasizing only the absolute ownership of the 
father. 

The child’s welfare being in no sense an object to be secured, there 
is in the Commentaries no provision for granting to the legitimate 
child the benefit of transfer from the custody of a delinquent father to 


2 See Schouler, Dom. Rel., Introduction. _ 2 BL, ch. 17, § 3. 
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that of its mother,' or to that of any other person. The father owned 
his legitimate child. It was his chattel, to be kept or given according 
to his whim. So absolute was the paternal possession that, though a 
minor, the father could give or bequeath away his child’s custody 
despite its mother, though it were an infant in arms, or even before 
its birth;2 and, though the father died a minor, he could deprive his 
child of its mother’s care by appointing testamentary guardians, with 
absolute power. 

The growth of this branch of the law is marked. The first change 
was made in England by the Wills act,3 which debarred a minor from 
appointing testamentary guardians. Next, in 1839, the Custody of 
Infants act4 provided for giving to the mother access to her children 
under the age of seven, or possession of them to that age, under cer- 
tain specified circumstances. Finally, in 1873, the Infants’ Relief act5 
provided for the access or possession of the mother until the child 
should reach the age of sixteen, under the same circumstances as 
before.6 And it is now laid down that “the Court of Chancery 
(English) will interfere with the rights of a father to the custody of his 
children, the object of the interference being, of course, the benefit of 
his children, not the punishment of the father, on grounds of unfitness 
of character and of conduct,”7 while the American authority, Schouler, 
writing in 1870, affirms that.8 “In this country the doctrine is universal 
that the courts of justice may in their sound discretion, and when the 
morals or safety or interests of the children strongly require it, with- 
draw their custody from the father and bestow it upon the mother, or 
take the children from the parents and place the care and custody of 
them elsewhere.”9 The rule as to legal preference is essentially that 
of the common law, with, however, an increasing liberality in favor of 
the mother, strengthened in no slight degree by positive legislation. 

10 The father has then the paramount right to the custody of the 
children, independent of all statute to the contrary. But this right 
he may forfeit by his misconduct. “It is an entire mistake,” says 
Judge Story, ‘‘ to suppose that the court is bound to deliver over the 
infant to its father, or that the latter has an absolute vested right in 
the custody.” The cardinal principle in such matters is to make the 

t Bl. Com., ch. 16, § 2: “*A mother, as 5 36 and 37 Vict., ch. 12. 
such, is entitled to no power, but only to 6 Simpson, Law of Infants (1875), p. 137. 
reverence and respect.” 7 Simpson, Law of Infants (1875), p. 139. 

2 Simpson’s Law of Infants (1875), p. 144. 8 Schouler, Dom. Rel., pp. 338-9. 


31 Vict., ch. 26 (Wills act). 9 Kent Com., § 205, and cases cited. 
42 and 3 Vict., ch. 54. 10 Dom. Rel., p. 342. 
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welfare of the children paramount to the claims of either party. And 
judicial precedents, judicial dicta and legislative enactments all lead 
to one and the same irresistible conclusion.” So far has the care for 
the child’s individuality grown that the same authority adds:! “The 
practice is to give the child the right to elect where he will go if he 
be of proper age.” 

And, in New York, to prevent the father’s depriving his legitimate 
child of its mother’s care and custody after his death, the consent of 
the mother is required to an appointment of testamentary guardians.2 
To this point has the recognition of the child’s welfare grown in the 
time since Blackstone; and incidentally has grown with it this recog- 
nition of the child’s need of legal power in the mother, making a change 
very marked since the dictum of Blackstone that the “mother, as 
such, is entitled to no power, but only to reverence and respect.”3 

Great, however, as is the change in provision for the custody of the 
legitimate child within the family, its effects, in changing the actual 
circumstances of children, are probably far less than the effects of 
the growth of provision for custody of children outside of the legal 
family. 1 

Care for the welfare of the child in legislation governing the cus- 
tody of illegitimate children has grown perhaps in equal proportion. 
In the Commentaries no provision whatsoever is made for this matter 
of vital importance to the child except the negative one that “he 
hath no father.”4 In this respect the English law has changed com- 
paratively little; for the English authority, Simpson, writing in 1875, 
says:5 “In the eye of the law the illegitimate child is f/ius nudllius, 
and, consequently, has no legal guardians—not even the mother or 
putative father.” But the American authority, Schouler, writing in 
1870, says: “ American policy is in general more favorable than that 
of England as to the mother’s rights. In New York it is broadly 
ruled that the mother, as its natural guardian, is bound to maintain 
an illegitimate child, and that she is entitled to control it,” a pro- 
vision of infinite value to the child where mother and child are 
victims of bigamy ; and of value to it in any case as securing to it 
fixed, definite, legal guardianship. ' 

The growing care for the child has changed in a most marked way 
its position when, unhappily thrown out of the domestic relations by 


t Schouler, Dom. Rel., p. 342. 4 BL, ch, XVI., § 3. 
2N. Y. Stat., 1862, ch. 187, § 2. 5 Simpson, Law of Infants, p. 126. 
3 BL, ch. 16, § 2. 6 Schouler, Dom. Rel., p. 384. 
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reason of pauperism or the absence of legal guardians, it is left to the 
care of the public. Of this class of children Blackstone merely says 
that overseers of the poor were appointed in each parish “to raise 
competent sums for the maintenance of the poor, impotent, old, 
blind, and such other, being poor and not able to work”!—terms 
including pauper children, without specifying anything whatsoever 
concerning their custody. Later, he tells us, “a board of three com- 
missioners was appointed, empowered to issue all such rules and regu- 
lations as they think proper for the maintenance, education and 
apprenticing of the children of poor persons.”2 The custody which 
resulted from this law is known to readers of “ Oliver Twist.” Here 
also, as in the case of the custody of the illegitimate child, there is 
less change in England than is seen in our American law; for at 
present “ pauper children, whether legitimate or not, are, under the 
English law, made inseparable from the mother within the years of 
nurture ”3—+#. ¢., from birth to the age of seven. 

In Massachusetts, on the contrary, whose legislation affecting pauper 
children is believed to be the most enlightened yet attained, it is now, 
by statute, illegal to permit any child to remain in any almshouse 
after reaching two years of age, at which time a State Primary School 
receives the child, or an individual home is found for it. 

In the primary school the child becomes a ward of the State, and 
is in the legal custody of the State Board of Health, Charity and 
Lunacy, thus legally, as well as personally, removed from the adult 
pauper population. 

So far as is possible the child under two years of age, also, is 
removed from the almshouse, being placed in the personal care of one 
woman, and the legal custody of the women in charge of the Massa- 
chusetts Infant Asylum.4 

In all legal provisions for pauper children in Massachusetts, which 
is cited as embodying in its legislation the best expression of the 
modern view of the child, the effort of the State is toward making 
custody the means of securing the child’s welfare. The law assumes 
that a parent unable to keep his child out of the almshouse forfeits 
the trust of guardianship, and the State finds a home and other 


® 43 Eliz., ch. 2. 

24and 5 Wm. IV., ch. 76, § 15; continued by 3 and 4 Vict., ch. 42; 5 Vict., ch. 10, and 
5 and 6 Vict., ch. 57, to July 31, 1847. 

3 Schouler; Dom. Rel., p. 382. 

4 See Mass. Gen. Acts, 1867; Incorp. Mass. Inf. Assy., and Sup. Acts, 1870 and 1880. 
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guardians for such children,! making all possible effort to supply the 
lost parental relation by the pseudo-parental relation of adoption. 
That is, the law assumes that every parent normally retains custody 
of his child; but the pauper parent, proving that he cannot maintain 
it, forfeits the trust of custody; and the impersonal custody of the 
almshouse being morally and physically injurious, the personal rela- 
tions of home life are substituted so far as possible.2 But, where the 
State makes this transfer of the child on these grounds, it asserts its 
recognition of the moral welfare of the child over the legal right of 
the family, and furnishes evidence of the altered position of the child 
destitute of property since Blackstone’s day, as now the mere fact of 
childhood brings the young pauper under elaborate specific provisions 
of law made for the express purpose of securing his moral welfare. 

Again, in the case of children removed from parental custody by 
reason of juvenile crimes and misdemeanors; according to Black- 
stone, under the common law the child susceptible of sentence3 of 
incarceration seems to have undergone the same custody as the adult, 
Blackstone making no mention of provision for supplying any dif- 
ferent custody. Indeed, as late as 1823, under Sir Robert Peel’s 
“ Consolidated Jails act,” legal offense was made the basis of classifica- 
tion without regard to age, character or conduct in prison.4 And 
Mary Carpenter wrote bitterly,5 ‘the only school provided in Great 
Britain by the State for her children is the jail.” 

In Massachusetts, on the contrary, at the present day, if a child 
appear before a magistrate and is liable to commitment in default of 
bail, agents of the State Board of Health, Charity and Lunacy have 
instructions to be present and offer themselves as bail,© in order 
that this individual care may prevent the child’s falling into public 
custody. Should the child, however, be committed, he or she goes to 
an industrial school under legislation which pays respect not only to 
the grade of offense of the minor, but to its age and sex.7 The 


t 3d An. Rep. Mass. St. Bd. Health, Ch. and Lunacy. 

2 3d An. Rep. Mass. Bd. Health, Ch. and Lunacy. 

3 In stating limitations under which children are susceptible of capital punishment, Bl. 
469, gives a good illustration of the principle that the child’s life is additionally protected, 
since certain capital crimes cannot be punished if committed by children. 

4 Wines, Prisons and Child-Saving Institutions. 

s Carpenter, Reform Schools, p. 261. 

6 3d An. Rep. St. Bd. of Health, Charity and Lunacy. 

7 See Mass. General Statutes for acts of incorporation of Westborough and Lancaster 
schools, and the State Primary School at Monson, 1848, 1855. See, further, act of July, 1879, 
by which these schools are all under care of a board of five trustees, of whom two are women. 
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delinquent child, becoming by this commitment a ward of the State, 
is withdrawn from the school at the earliest possible moment and 
placed in an individual home! (under the care of a member of an 
auxiliary board, composed of women, if the offender be a boy under 
fourteen years or a girl under twenty-one); and his ever finding his 
way into a jail depends upon such repeated evil-doing as proves the 
offender adult in crime, if a child in years. 

In this provision for the custody of delinquent children, all growth 
has tended toward supplying to the child who has proved his natural 
guardian unfit to restrain him, and by being committed has forfeited 
his normal legal custody, such home life and personal care as shall 
replace, as far as possible, the lost normal relation. Leaving such 
children to the actual guardianship and custody of the State, as em- 
bodied in the jail, proved destructive; and present legislation in Massa- 
chusetts gives, instead, quasi-parental home life under the guardianship 
of a board of public officials of whom by law some must be women. 
Here, too, is growing care for the child’s welfare, and growing recog- 
nition of his individuality with its need of individual care. Here is 
also the assertion by the State of its power and will to decide the 
home of the child, and of the superiority of the moral over the legal 
qualification of the home in securing the child’s welfare. Such legis- 
lation is an acknowledgment that the personal relation of home life 
must be provided by the State for its wards as better than the imper- 
sonal custody of the jail,3 but it is indirectly a blow to the legal fam- 
ily; for in practice it relieves the parent or guardian from further 
responsibility, not attempting to reach the child through the legal 
domestic relations. This last mentioned, possibly undomestic, feature 
is, however, the sole point in which the present legislation of Massa- 
chusetts affecting children resembles the view of the delinquent child 
derivable from Blackstone; and the custody of delinquent children 
indicates perhaps better than anything else the total emergence of the 
child from his former legal oblivion. In view of the growth, in com- 


plex provision, of law governing the child’s custody, Blackstone's dis- 


cussion of custody as a parental right has become inadequate. Pres- 
ent legislation proceeds upon the principle that custody rests not on 
any parental vested right, but on the right of the child to be in the 
care most fit to secure his welfare, whether that of father, mother, 


x Mass. Gen. Statutes. See act of 1880. 
2 See 3d An. Rep: State Bd. Health, Charity and Lunacy. 
3 Proceeding of Convention of Associated Charities, Boston, 1881. 
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guardian or board of charity, or board of women visitors, or some 
adoptive parent; and nothing is more significant than the growing 
recognition of the child’s need of and right to be in the care and cus- 
tody of women.! 

Under the Commentaries the legitimate child was a chattel depend- 
ent for custody upon its owner’s whim; the illegitimate child was 
without legal custody; the pauper child was not different from the 
pauper adult—childhood was swallowed up in pauperhood ; the delin- 
quent child’s childhood was merged in his delinquency, and his cus- 
tody upon that basis was the adult delinquent’s custody. 

Now, the child is a child in the eye of the law, be he legitimate 
or illegitimate, or pauper or delinquent, and his custody is arranged 
in recognition of the fact. But that is also a blow struck at the legal 
family, since it tends toward bridging in some measure the gulf which 
separates the child within normal domestic relations and the child 
without, not diminishing the happiness of the former but letting the 
latter approach it, and so diminishing in some measure the legal pres- 
tige of the child within the family. 

Another right of the child which was slightly treated by Blackstone, 
and has grown gradually into recognition, is the right of protection. 
A survey of the legal provision for this relation gives further evidence 
that the child, as such, was slightly guarded under the common law; 
for, vitally essential to every child as this protection is, Blackstone 
discusses protection, like custody, as a purely paternal function, observ- 
ing merely that a parent “may justify an assault and battery in defense 
of the persons of his children.” Indeed, he regards protection as a 
“natural right, rather permitted than enjoined by any munieipal laws, 
nature working so strongly in this respect as to need rather a check 
than a spur.”2 Since Blackstone, however, the child’s welfare has 
demanded that this parental duty and right should be supplemented 
by positive legislation punishing the suppression of the fact of the 
child’s birth,3 making child-stealing a felony, giving the father the 
right of action for injury to the child’s person,4 making vaccination 
obligatory, insuring to the pauper child more healthful care than is 
given to the pauper adult, prohibiting the sale of liquor and of obscene 
literature to children, restricting the hours of the child worker, and 
incorporating societies for protecting children from cruelty, sometimes 
that of the parent himself. More distinctly here than in most cases 


Mass. Gen. Stat. 1868-82. 3 Geo. IV., ch. 21. 
2 BL, § 450. 4 Schouler, Dom. Rel., p. 358. 
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the law makes two fold provision for the care of the child by arrang- 
ing for upholding the father in his right of caring for his child, and 
for enabling other agencies to enforce his own performance of his 
duties as parent. Here, too, the process of generalization goes on 
and the legal paternal right of protecting one’s chattel becomes the 
universal right of the child to be protected. Inherent in every child 
is the need of protection, and when the paternal function fails the law 
charters a society, giving to the orphan and the illegitimate child 
what substitute it can for the lost safety of the legal family. 

But that also is a blow struck at the legal family, since that also 
helps the child outside the family. | 

A third right, which illustrates the growth of legal provision for the 
child, as such, and independent of the family, is the right to such edu- 
cation as shall make him an intelligent citizen. 

In this country education had been acknowledged as a function of 
the State throughout the New England colonies a century before the 
Commentaries were written,! and the growth of legal provision for the 
performance of the function has been chiefly geographical, one State 
after another imitating New England more or less exactly according 
to circumstances, during two centuries and a half, the growing provi- 
sion for education holding a rough proportion to the extent of suffrage. 

In England, however, education was still a purely paternal function 
in Blackstone’s time,? and the development of legal provision for edu- 
cation during the present century has been thoroughly organic, illus- 
trating more strikingly than either of the functions hitherto discussed 
the extremely gradual recognition of the child as a being possessed of 
distinct and individual status independent of domestic relations. 

Of education Blackstone observes:3 ‘‘ The last duty of parents 
to their children is that of giving them an education suitable to their 
station in life, a duty pcinted out by nature as of far the greatest im- 
portance of any. Yet the municipal laws of most countries seem to 
be defective on this point by not constraining the parent to bestow a 
proper education upon his children.” 

He further mentions that, in respect to one sort of education, the 
children of poor persons are better off than the children of the rich, 
since the overseers of the poor are legally bound to have them 
apprenticed to a trade. 

Thus education was in general the prerogative of the child pos- 


t See Lodge, Short Hist. U. S., ch. 22. ® See BL. Parent and Child. 
3 BL. § 4st. 
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sessed of normal domestic relations and sufficient property to permit 
his receiving the training of one of the so-called public schools, 
while the pauper child received such manual training, by means of 
apprenticeship, as removed him at the earliest possible moment from 
the care and cost of the parish, and the laborer’s child received 
nothing. 

1Here the matter rested until 1802, when the elder Sir Robert Peel 
carried a bill? through Parliament ‘“‘ compelling masters and mistresses 
of cotton and woolen mills employing more than a fixed small number 
of spindles, to furnish apprentices instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, or either of them, according to the abilities of the appren- 
tice, a part of each day, within working hours, for the first four years.” 

This bill is most significant. In commenting upon it the Duke of 
Argyle says: 

“It is characteristic of the slow progress of new ideas in the English 
mind, and of its strong instinct to adopt no measure which does not 
stand in some relation to preéxisting laws, that Sir Robert Peel's bill 
was limited strictly to the regulation of the labor of apprentices. 
* * * The notion was that, as apprentices were already under 
statutory provisions, and were subjects of a legal contract, it was per- 
missible that their hours of labor should be regulated by positive 
enactment. * * * Through this narrow door the first of the Factory 
acts was passed. * * * If the evils of the factory system had not 
begun to be observable in the labor of apprentices, there is no saying 
how much longer those evils might have been allowed to fester 
without even an assertion of the right to check them.”’3 

Of course, the assumption was that all children not apprenticed were 
sufficiently educated through paternal care and affection, but the 
reverse of this is shown by the author referred to, as follows: 

“The earnings of children became an irresistible temptation to 
the parents. They were sent to the factory at the earliest age, and 
they worked during the whole hours that the machinery was kept at 
work.” ; 

4“To meet this the act of 1819 was passed, which, being the first 
measure restricting the labor of unapprenticed children, was, properly 


t 2 Geo. IV., ch. 73. 
2 For the futility of this act (except as a wedge, ) see Jules Simon, “‘ Ouvrier de huit ans,” 

Rev. d. d. Mon., Dec. 1864. 

3 Argyle, Reign of Law, ch. VII. 

4 Arthur Young, Labor in Europe and America, p. 182. 
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speaking, the first of the Factory acts. This act and the one of 1825 
remained practically dead letter for want of adequate enforcing clauses ; 
and it was not until Lord Ashley’s bill, in 1833, establishing a stringent 
system of government inspection, that any progress was made in miti- 
gating the evils which the factory system developed.” 

Three years after Lord Ashley’s bill, in 1836, another bill—not a 
factory act—was passed, which was almost as significant of the grow- 
ing legal care for the education of the child as Sir Robert Peel’s bill 
of 1802. Almost as slight a wedge, and quite as trivial in its imme- 
diate effects, this bill permitted gifts to be made of parts of waste 
lands and commons for sites for poor schools, limiting the gift to one 
statute half acre.! ; 

Such was the legal provision for education at the accession of Queen 
Victoria. Two wedges had been inserted, and one of them, the first 
Factory act, had already resulted in the extension of care for their 
education to factory children employed in worsted, hemp, flax, tow, 
linen or silk manufacture, in addition to the cotton and wool workers, 
first provided for.2 Every legal provision for the education of the 
English child beyond these limited and inefficient beginnings is in- 
cluded in the Victoria Statutes, and hardly a year has passed without 
adding to their scope and efficiency. Year after year, one industry 
after another has been brought under the Factory acts, until all the tex- 
tile and metal industries, and, after a long and bitter struggle, the brick 
and tile makers, are forced to supply half-time schools or furnish at 
the demand of the government inspector the certificate of attendance 
at a certified school of every child employed. So, too, the mining 
industries, and, last of all, the young canal drivers, are included under 
special provisions of these acts. 

Hand in hand with this extension of the child’s legal claim to edu- 
cation has gone the extension of legal provision for furnishing him the 
means of training. 

Five years after Victoria’s accession the Permissive act3 of 1836 
was extended to permit any number of half-acre grants for separate 
schools, and this, in turn, is extended in 18444 by provision for encour- 
agement to the making of such schools by grants of public money 
provided a government inspector be admitted and in 18495 the half- 
acre restriction is removed. 


21, 6 and 7 William IV., ch. 70. 3 6 and 7 William IV., ch. 70, 
2 Young, Labor in Europe and America. 44and 5 Vict., ch. 38. 
$ 12 and 13 Vict., ch. 49. 
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In 1855, guardians are permitted to grant relief, to enable poor 
persons to educate their children in any school approved by the 
guardians. 

In 1856,? education becomes for the first time a recognized function 
of the State, and the Queen is empowered to appoint a vice-president 
of the Council of Education from the Privy Council, who shall sit and 
vote as a Member of Parliament in Commons. 

That is to say, in 1855 the recognition of the child’s right of being 
educated had so far grown that the pauper child could not be deprived 
of it, while the administration of the means of education had been 
transferred bodily to the State. 

‘Subsequent legislation governing education has proceeded in the 
same direction, and the adoption of the principle of compulsory edu- 
cation was the culmination of the development of the principle of 
caring for the welfare of the child, as a child, which was first em- 
bodied in Lord Ashley’s bill of 1832. 

In a comparison of the legal provision for the education of the child 
in England and in America, one striking fact presents itself3 New 
England in the seventeenth century was the purest democracy then 
on the face of the globe, and New England made the most thorough 
legal provision for the education of every child. In old England suf- 
frage was restricted ; and, in the absence of legal provision for educa- 
tion, the children educated corresponded pretty nearly to the number 
of families whose property secured them suffrage. After the intro- 
ducing of steam, philanthropy accomplished in thirty years (1802- 
32) almost nothing in securing education to the one class of children 
with whose education philanthropy concerned itself. 

On the introduction of more general suffrage followed steadily in- 
creasing legal provision for the child, until to-day the English suffrage 
roughly corresponds to the suffrage of New England in the seven- 
teenth century, and the present legal provision for education in 
England secures a degree of universally compulsory education also 
roughly corresponding to the, education of New England at that 
time.4 

It is doubtless true that the same liberal spirit which maintains a 
general suffrage would naturally maintain a system of general educa- 


t 18 and 19 Vict., ch. 34. 
219 and 20 Vict., ch. 116. 

3 See Lodge, Short Hist. U. S., ch. 22. 

4 MacMillen, August, 1876. Eng. Factory Act and Compulsory Education. 
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tion as well; but it is also true that where suffrage is general the 
State must make education so in self-defense.! 

It would seem, therefore, that the growth of care for the moral wel- 
fare of the child, and the removal of the duty of education from the 
family to the State, must receive a decided impulse from every exten- 
sion of suffrage, and the foregoing tintin would seem to offer 
confirmation of the theory. 

From a survey of the changes of status of the child as affected by 
custody, protection and education, it would seem that the position of 
the legitimate child within the family is substantially as it was in the 
time of Blackstone. Domestic affection sufficed then, as now, for 
securing these three necessaries for the child within the family, and 
legal provision need be made only as the family itself altered, and 
then only in giving to the father’s love and care the reénforcement of 
legal power in the mother as she emerged from legal nonentity. 
Hence the chief change in the status of the legitimate child is nega- 
tive, his legal position being partially and gradually approached by 
the status of the illegitimate 2 and of the pauper child, and somewhat 
of the prestige and prerogative of the legitimate child is lost. 

Only when the family itself sustains an injury through divorce, or 
pauperism, or cruelty, or the emergence of the child too early into 
the field of the laborer, can the strong arm of the law prove itself 
tender and merciful also by directly sustaining and defending the 
hapless children. 

Inevitably, therefore, care for the welfare of the child has asserted 
itself chiefly in legislation touching children directly and outside the 
domestic relations. But in so doing it has extended many safe- 
guards formerly wholly domestic. The relations of childhood dis- 
cussed by Blackstone as domestic were the patefnal rights of custody, 
possession of the child’s earnings, and maintenance in indigent old 
age; with the paternal duties of maintenance, education, and pro- 
tection. We have seen that the discussion of custody as a merely 
paternal right is wholly inadequate ; the legal 3 provision for the child’s 
maintenance is revolutionized by the extended duties of the mother, 
and, though parental, is no longer wholly paternal. Present legisla- 
tion proceeds upon the principle that every child, whether in a family 
or not, must be protected, and whosoever will may protect him, while 


t See Horace Mann, Lect. on Ed., Vol. I. 
2 Schouler, Dom. Rel. on the Illegitimate Child. 
3 See A. J. Spencer in Pop. Sci. Mo., Apr. 1881, on Leg. Stat. Married Women, 
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the once paternal duty of education has been transferred bodily to the 
State. 

The illegitimate child’s position is somewhat modified by direct 
legislation; but, apart from the recognition by statute of his need of 
and right to be in his mother’s custody, and to have her responsible 
for his maintenance, his status improves with every growth of legisla- 
tion touching children as individuals removed from the domestic 
relations and directly responsible to the State. As a pauper, the 
illegitimate is treated as the legitimate pauper child is treated; as 
future citizen, he is trained in the public schools, profiting by the 
growth of law, which removes education from the family to the State; 
through societies chartered by law he is restrained from overworking 
in the factory, and from buying intoxicating liquor and obscene litera- 
ture ; and he, too, profits by the municipal ordinances which recognize 
in the newsboy and the bootblack industrial beings whose rights 
demand the protection of municipal license. So far is his condition 
assimilated to that of the legitimate child that the statement is now 
true that “the chief legal disadvantage of the illegitimate child is his 
inability to inherit.”’! 

Indeed, every new law which guards all children, acting on them 
directly as human beings responsible to itself without the intervention 
of parent or guardian, by including the orphan and the illegitimate 
child, and improving their condition, diminishes the proportion in 
which the legitimate child living in normal legal relations is especially 
cherished, and strikes a blow at the legal family. This, statute 
law since Blackstone has increasingly done, guarding all children 
without reference to the family, diminishing paternal power, and 
making the child more and more nearly the ward of the State. 

This? tendency it is which is characteristic of the nineteenth century 
legislation governing minors, and the same movement which has 
generalized custody, protection and education until they have ceased 
to be paternal duties and rights, and have become tacitly acknowledged 
as rights of the child without reference to the family, is evident else- 
where. Two mighty forces impelling legislation in this direction are 
steam, which has given to the child the novel rdéle of industrial being, 
and enfranchisement, which has forced the State in self-preservation to 
compel his education ‘as future citizen. But not these two forces 


t See Schouler, Dom. Rel. Illegitimate Child. 
#See British Statutes 1802-82, as illustrating this any better than our scattered 


legislation affecting children. 
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alone have forced the child’s partial emergence from its former 
position in which it existed (according to the legal hypothesis) almost 
solely within the family, governed wholly in and through the family, 
to its present position in which it is in great measure subject to the 
direct action of legislation. 

Underlying all child-governing legislation of the present century 
is the same impulse toward guarding unrepresented classes which has 
altered the status of women, made legal provision for the dependent 
and defective classes, ameliorated the condition of the Indian, and 
lifted the Negro bodily out of the unrepresented condition. This 
tendency has acted both directly and indirectly ;.directly, in altering 
legislation, and indirectly, in bringing the influence of women! to bear 
upon legislation affecting children. The extent of the change wrought 
in this way cannot, of course, be calculated; but the influence of Mary 
Carpenter upon penal and reformatory legislation affecting children in 
Great Britain is a conspicuous example of what is taking place 
unobserved elsewhere. 

A third force which has contributed to secure the recognition of the 
child as an individual possessed of legal status independent of his 
family ties, is the growing value attached to human life and to human 
personality, and the attendant respect for individuality in every form. 
At present this does in practice so shape the law as to make indi- 
viduality superior to the unity of the family. This is clearly seen in 
the relation of custody. When the law breaks by divorce the legal 
family, giving the child its choice of abode with either parent, it 
emphatically asserts this supremacy of the individual. When the 
law removes a delinquent child from the family relation into which it 
was born, and places it, through the working of reformatory legis- 
lation, in a home selected by the agents of the law, emphatically does 
it assert the precedence of the child’s moral welfare over the legal 
unity of the family, and the precedence of the moral over the legal 
aspect of the home, in the eye of the law itself. This is perhaps the 
one dangerous force of all which have been molding infancy legisla- 
tion; for the child’s prime safeguard is the family, and whatsoever 
strikes the family wounds the child. 

In the wish to state fairly this one possible harm to the child among 
the many improvements in his status, the assimilation of the status of 
the “other” child to that of the child normally placed has perhaps 
been exaggerated in the foregoing discussion in the effort to give due 

1 See Life of Mary Carpenter, by Philip Estlin Carpenter. 
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weight to the dangerous, as well as to the helpful, features of develop- 


welfare. So marked, however, is the emphasis now laid by the law 
on the individuality of the child that one writer has said that the 
child’s present position as “ favorite of the law” is attained largely at 
the expense of the family, the proportion of truth diminishing con- 
stantly in the statement, “the law secures the welfare of the child by 
upholding parental rights and enforcing parental duties.” 
Nevertheless, allowing due gravity in this danger, and assuming the 
whole body of legislation for education and the child’s welfare to have 
been accomplished by mere statecraft, inspired only by the wish to 
train quiet citizens for the State, with large, too, allowance for every 
dangerous tendency, the result, as it stands written in the statutes 
of the nineteenth century, is yet, in its far-reaching care for the 
fatherless and the oppressed, a noble embodiment of the tender spirit 
of Him who said of the helpless little child: ‘Of such is the kingdom 


of Heaven.” 
FLORENCE KELLEY. 
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T is curious how many myths of ancient times have been sur- 

passed by the realities of the present age. Prometheus pilfered 
the fire of Jove. We have got hold of his thunder, too. Our Hespe- 
rian gardens produce freedom and diamonds, as well as gold. Our 
traveling Arions need not bestride a dolphin to defy the winds and the 
tides. The good steed Bayard would be eclipsed by the iron horse 
as the darts of Osiris by a minnie ball; the «/tima thule has become a 
half-way station of our whaling fleet. Tethys and the Oceanides could 
foretell a sea-storm; we predict all sorts of weather, and begin to manu- 
facture them. , 

The Ashantees are not the only people who have attempted the 
problem of weather generation. Centuries before the foundation of 
Rome the Etruscans had a temple of the Apollo Hiemalis, with a grove, 
where the inclemency of a backward spring was propitiated by pecu- 
liar mysteries, and Columella, the Roman Huxley, ridicules the inhab- 
itants of a little oasis in the Province of Numidia, who tried to break 


ment of the principle in legislation of caring for every child’s moral ° 
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the spell of a summer drouth by flogging a serpent. What would 
Columella have said about a systematic attempt to improve the 
weather of a whole province? A few months ago (September, 1881) 
the St. Petersburg Gazette published the debates on a number of legis- 
lative amendments for the promotion of forest culture in the provinces 
of Kasan and Astrakan, “with a view of improving the climatic condi- 
tions of southern Russia.” The Imperial Gouncil has since sanctioned 
these amendments, thus following the precedence of Prussia, France 
and Egypt in recognizing the importance of the strangest discovery 
since the reappearance of the Lost Atlantis: of the fact, namely, that 
nations are the arbiters of their climatic vicissitudes; that the tree- 
destroying axe has turned thousands of garden lands into deserts, and 
that the greatest of all earthly evils has been caused, and may be 
cured, by the agency of man. 

Just about three hundred years ago Bernard Galissy, the Nestor of 
the Huguenots, called attention to the meteorological changes in 
southern France, where the denudation of the mountain ranges had 
made the summers dryer and the winter storms more destructive by 
removing the natural barriers to the force of the wind and turning 
mountain brooks into torrents. But the full significance of these phe- 
nomena was only realized when Humboldt published his work on the 
climatic influence of vegetation. The culture of forest trees then be- 
came a special science; the writings of Amersford showed that their 
destruction had caused the irruption of the Zuyder Sea and blighted 
the fertility of the Azores, and, by comparing the ancient historical 
with the present condition of southern Europe, it was found that the 
same cause had produced a change which more than verified the omen 
of the Paradise legends. In a recent number of the “ Popular Science 
Monthly ” (January, 1882), Mr. Frederic James describes the climatic 
amenities of western Arizona, where the sirocco of the Colorado Desert 
is often accompanied by violent sand showers, which once in a few 
hours almost obliterated the track of the Los Angeles Railroad. Ifa 
shower of that sort were to descend on the garden regions of southern 
Massachusetts and continue for twelve days and twelve nights, the 
result would give us an idea of the contrast between the present and 
the former appearance of Asia Minor. The barren mountain ridges 
that characterize the landscapes of our Bible illustrators are as ana- 
chronistic as the siege guns in Giorgio Vasari’s ‘‘ Destruction of Jeru- 
salem.” Even during the last centuries of the West-Roman Empire 
the luxuriant fertility of western Asia must have surpassed anything 
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produced by a combination of natural advantages with assiduous hor- 
ticulture or landscape gardening in the happiest valleys of our Atlan- 
tic seaboard; gardens and forests of fruit trees must have clothed the 
hills to their very summits to support the teeming population of the 
ten Roman provinces between the Caucasus and the Archipelago. On 
an area of 30,000 square miles—about the size of the State of South 
Carolina—Mithridates raised armies which resisted the power of 
Rome for twenty-two years ; the six west provinces were studded with 
towns that could emulate the luxury of Alexandria. While their own 
country was yet in its prime, Syria was to the citizens of Rome what 
modern Italy is to the rest of Europe, the Elysium of poets and pleas- 
ure seekers. About a century after the death of Alexander the Great 
some mercenaries of Gaul found their way to Asia Minor, and their 
return to their native country created a bonanza sensation which induced 
sixty thousand of their countrymen to abandon their homes an“ fight 
their way across southern Europe in order to reach that lubberland of 
the east, where the survivors actually gained a foothold and founded 
the Province of Galatia. Cyrus the Great used to pass seven months 
of the year at Babylon, on the Euphrates, in a “ region of perpetual 
spring,” as Xenophon calls it; and Hadrian, Septimus Severus and 
Seleucus Nicator had their favorite country-seats in the Valley of 
Daphne, where even a Greek could forget his native land. 

And the axe alone has blighted all but a few mountain nooks of 
that sea-girt Eden; the coast regions from Gaza to Trebizond resemble 
the shores of the Dead Sea. Nothing short of a miracle would induce 
the Jews to recolonize the promised land of their fathers. In Syria, 
in the land of Fontes umbrosas and meandering meadow brooks, water 
is now as scarce as in the Llanos Estacados. Asia Minor has become 
the epitome of a dying continent; her poverty and the hellish har- 
mattan, the fire-wind of the Arabian Desert, are now her only protection 
against a western invader. 

Judging from the description of ancient geographers, the climate of 
the North African provinces must have resembled that of our Gulf 
States—Florida and southern Texas—for even in the third century the 
Cyrenaica (the modern Tripolis) had eighty Christian bishops and a 
population of ten or twelve millions; two hundred years later famine 
and drouths had reduced that number to six millions; but the reck- 
less destruction of forests continued from century to century, though 
Terentius Varro had already warned his countrymen that in the deserts 
(a word which had not yet acquired its horrid literal meaning) pos- 
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terity would hold a destroyer of a tree nymph as guilty as a murderer. 
In Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Greece and Spain, the 
agricultural value of the lowlands has been reduced by more than 
80 per cent.; in Italy and southern France at least one-half; on the 
eastern continent, a once lavishly-fertile territory of seven million square 
miles has been withdrawn from human use. The two Americas con- 
tain about fifteen million square miles; but, if we deduct the snow 
wastes of the Hudson’s Bay territory, Labrador, the deserts of our 
own Great West, and the South American paramos and fever swamps, 
we must agree with Charles Laurent that the gain by the discovery 
of Columbus has hardly balanced the loss through the neglect of 
Varro’s warning. 

When the population of Italy had reached its maximum, the high- 
lands of the peninsula were still clothed with splendid forests, abound- 
ing with game, honey and wild-growing berries, and the agricultural 
regions were blessed by a combination of the happiest climate and the 
richest soil, with other advantages, which make one suspect, in spite of 
Czsars and circenses, that the noon of human prosperity has declined 
with the sun of the Orbs Romanus—the noon of the brightest day, 
at least, since it cannot be denied that the night of the Middle Ages 
has given way to something like a new morning. ; 

Southern Europe is now what Africa was twelve hundred years 
ago—a region of fading oases and rapidly growing deserts. Southern 
Italy has begun to generate her own siroccos. Greece contains hardly 
a square mile that would be recognized by a resurrected contemporary 
of Xenophon. The coasts of Spain are lined with embryo deserts; 
in Valencia, where the Roman cavalry found their richest pastures, 
the traveler and his horse must now often eat a pinch of drift-sand 
with every breath of air. The strangest result of this metamorphosis 
is perhaps the change in the winter climate. The cool and clear, 
and occasionally ringing-cold, winter of northern Texas might give 
one a good idea of what that season used to be in ancient Italy. In 
the time of the Elder Pliny the freezing of the Tiber seems to have 
been a phenomenon of almost yearly occurrence. Columella speaks 
of frozen lakes and springs; the “snowy summit” of Mount Soracte 
—a hill of very moderate elevation—is mentioned by several poets, 
and, in the dialogues of Plato, Socrates is bantered about his ultra- 
heroism in the campaign against Corcyra, where he walked barefoot 
in the snow while his comrades were shivering in their tents. The 
latter-day winters of the Mediterranean coastlands are warm and wet ; 
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snow falls only on the higher mountain ranges, and melts fast enough 
to fill the ravines with continuous torrents. The Emperor Julian, who 
passed six years in France, mentions in his ‘ Misopogon,” that the 
valley of the Seine at that time was almost entirely exempt from 
inundations. ‘“Qualis aestate, talis esse solet hyeme,” he adds, 
in speaking of a river whose level varies now more than thirty 
feet ! 

In Greece and Sicily the three midwinter months resemble a West 
Indian rainy season, and increase the sickliness of the coast swamps 
to such a degree that foreigners generally prefer the misery of the 
dog-days. Byron arrived at Missolonghi in the month of February, 
and died in April, after fighting the fever for six weeks. The sum- 
mers are healthier, but inexorably dry; and, without irrigation and 
the elevated mountain ranges that always have a little moisture to 
spare, southern Europe would be a sort of Africa Minor. Murcia 
and Valencia, under the parallels of Missouri, are hotter in summer 
than southern Yucatan; on the Gulf of Salerno, near the ruins of 
Paestum, 110 degrees in the shade is nothing unusual; for the 
proximity of the ocean is no protection against the arts of the desert- 
makers; the- Portuguese have managed to ruin Madeira, and the 
Spaniards, in a still shorter time, have ruined a considerable part 
of Central America and the West Indies. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century the whole world of the 
Caucasian races had been a céoperative factory of villainous climates ; 
but about eighty years ago the good weather-makers began their 
noble work. Near Cape Breton, on the west coast of France, the 
drifting of the dunes had encroached upon the arable soil till the 
inhabitants of half a hundred hamlets had to remove their houses and 
rebuild them further landward, when it occurred to the proprietor of 
an endangered farm to protect his garden by a bulwark of rush-wattles, 
That stopped the sand-drifts for five or six years, during which time 
his vineyard and an orchard of young apple trees became the finest 
on the Breton coast, till a heavy sand-storm overhelmed the bulwark 
and ruined his vineyard in a single week. But the orchard stood its 
ground; the foremost row of trees had broken the force of the wind, 
and the rearward rows continued to flourish till nothing but a sand 
hurricane could have endangered their growth. 

The hint was too valuable to be neglected, and during the next ten 
years (1802-12) Professor Brémontier elaborated a system of tree- 
culture which has since enabled the coast dwellers of Europe to reclaim 
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about 10,000 acres per year in France, and 8,000 in Denmark, Belgium, 
eastern Prussia and the Tuscan Maremme. In the Landes of Gascony, 
and in the Belgian “Campine,” the planting of the umbrella pine 
(Pinus maritima ) has effectually arrested the advance of the dunes, 
and thus given the inhabitants a new lease of their land, but alsoa 
new climate; the average monthly rainfall has more than doubled in 
summer, and perceptibly decreased in the ‘winter season. The im- 
proved summer weather of Bayonne, at the south end of the vast pine 
plantations, has made it the favorite seaside resort of southwestern 
France. In 1832 Mehemet Ali decided to try his luck with the 
Waddies, or sand-plains, on the coast of Egypt. Upper Egypt, 
Abyssinia and the slopes of Mount Caucasus were overrun by the 
tree agents of the autocrat; trees by ship loads and caravan loads 
were landed at Cairo, and distributed to the overseers of an army of 
Fellahs; and, according to a moderate estimate, 15,000,000! of fruit 
and forest trees were actually planted and so carefully nursed that 
80 per cent. of them took root and helped to qualify the soil for further 
plantations. As a result, the average yearly rainfall has increased 
from 0.60 to 14 inches, and the summer temperature of Suez decreased 
from an average of 92 Fahrenheit to 86 degrees. 

In North America the colonists of the Atlantic States were blessed 
with such a redundance of forests that thus far the axe has not 
changed our climate for the worse. It has made our summers a trifle 
dryer and the winters considerably warmer. Very dry summers like 
those of 1875 and 1881 are too exceptional to establish the probability 
of a permanent change; but I venture the assertion that a committee 
of five hundred old farmers, representing the five mountain States of 
the southern Alleghanies, would agree with hardly a dozen dissenting 
voices that the temperature of the five coldest months has steadily 
moderated for the last forty years. Eye-witnesses in eight or nine 
different counties assured me, for instance, that in the first half of this 
century the Ocoee (or Tocoa, as they call it in Georgia) used to 
“freeze solid” about every other winter, while during the last fifteen 
years it froze only twice—in February, 1877, and January, 1881. 
So in West Virginia and western Pennsylvania; heavy snowstorms 
have become shorter and less frequent, and ‘‘cold snaps” less severe, 
though in the agricultural districts of the same States one often hears 
the complaint that the bad weather has begun to set in sooner—v. ¢., 


t Asbjdrnsen estimates the total number at more than 20,000,000 (Forests and their Rela- 
tion to National Economy, p. 133). 
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that the miracle of the Indian Summer seems not to last as long as 
formerly. 

In the West Indies and in some of our Gulf States the clearing of the 
primeval forests has already gone too far. The denudation of the coast 
plains has produced extensive sand-barrens and their usual concom- 
itants, sand-drifts and scorching summers. On the Pacific slope the 
ruralists of a prehistoric race have committed the same blunder on a 
larger scale, and the return of many discouraged pioneers of the Great 
West has scared our cotton planters into redeeming their worn-out 
fields, and it is evident that the experience of France has awakened 
our agriculturists to the climatic importance of our remaining wood- 
lands, though the work of replanting the forests of the West appears 
to lag from want of systematic management. 

But it seems more than probable that weather manufacture is 
destined before long to become the principal occupation of the human 
race. The children of the next century, like the Alabama cotton 
planters, will be obliged to reclaim their own fields. Instead of hus- 
banding the interest of our earthly inheritance, we have devoured the 
principal, till the day of reckoning is now evidently near at hand. 
The 680,000 foreigners whom a single year has added to our popula- 
tion, and its average increase of four-tenths per decade, presage 
that a second centennial of our Independence will be celebrated 
by half a billion citizens of the United States; in other words, that 
before the end of the next century our country—prairies, mountains, 
and all—will be as thickly populated as Egypt under the Ptolemies or 
as Belgium under her present King. But, since General Hazen has 
proved that it would far easier to reclaim Palestine than two-thirds of 
our Great West, it is probable that the tide of immigration will over- 
flow into Mexico and South America. There, too, every square mile 
of arable ground will be crowded before some of our boys can be 
called old men—e?¢ aprés ? 

“We will reclaim the land of our fathers,” said Mehemet Ali, when 
he planted his Waddies. “You will? you musht!” one might reply, 
with Byron’s French count. To plant or not to plant will soon be an 
equivalent of Hamlet’s alternative. The Old World was on the verge 
of bankruptcy when Colon and Cook effected a stay of proceedings; 
and if that respite is up the prodigals will be reduced to the dilemma 
of cultivating old fields or the talent of Dr. Tanner. A considerable 
plurality of European malcontents are still under the impression that 
the agricultural capabilities of the United States could be measured 
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by the total area of our territory, but the next forty years will suffice 
to convince them that the builders of the Casas Grandes have fore- 
stalled us in the Great West, and, after a recoil toward the neglected 
highlands of the Alleghanies, the westward current of the tide will 
bring us back to our eastern garden home; the first cycle will be com- 
pleted, and the era of reconstruction will begin. 

And by that time the experience of the Algerian colonists will have 
taught us a useful lesson. The results of their systematic horticulture 
have revealed the consoling fact that the work of the first successful tree 
planter facilitates the labor of his neighbors as well as of his successor. 
When a good-sized orchard has once taken root, it exerts a fertilizing 
influence on the adjacent sand fields; even in the midst of the desert 
a clump of forest trees tends to propagate itself—Vishnu prevails against 
Shiva; and without the constant interference of the Simia destructor, 
as Lorenz Oken proposed to call the mischievous biped, the spontane- 
ous spread of the oases would probably redeem the “ Dying Conti- 
nent” in two or three centuries. But the alliance of man and nature 
is more than a match for all the hostile powers of the elements, and, if 
the establishment of that alliance has once been recognized as the only 
practical plan of salvation, the work of redemption will proceed fast 
enough to meet the wants of a growing population for many centuries 
to come. 

Asia Minor would make a good nucleus, a central weather factory 
for the withered fields of the five Aryan empires, and in itself the 
fairest prize of the redemptor. The tree gardeners would extend their 
plantations from the mountain woods downward, and, after the western 
highlands had once been restored to their pristine fertility, grove after 
grove of the ancient settlements would emerge from the sand sea like 
the mountain tops from the assuaging waters of the deluge. Further 
east the difficulties of the work would increase, but also its rewards. 
The Taurus and Lebanon will receive the Aryan wanderers in the 
home of their fathers; the river nymphs, the wood birds and wood 
gods will return to their ancient haunts; the terrace lands of the 
Mediterranean coast would offer every variety of soil and of climate, 
with ready-made names for every new village, and chances for classic 
treasure-troves in every plowed field. The first May festival under 
the replanted oaks of Bashan will be the birthday of a new world, the 
second advent of the Juventus Mundi. The harmony of nature recalls 
in the smallest things the law of the greatest, and, if the labor of a 
single man can redeem an old farm, the labor of millions can redeem 
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an old empire ; and even the twentieth century may witness the high- 
est triumph of the Caucasian race: the restoration of their birthland 
in the fertility that could astonish the leaders of the Egyptian refugees, 
and with a climate that could lure the Italian magnates from their 
luxurious villas. 

When Pessimism had gone out of fashion, Claude Bernard, M.D., 
ventured in a public lecture to profess his belief that the progress of 
science was destined to effect the physical regeneration of the human 
species. ‘The physical laws of God,” said he “shall then be so 
thoroughly understood that a sensible man will think it a disgrace to 
be sick.” Nor is it impossible that the nations of that golden age will 
be ashamed of a drouth, and that Macaulay’s New Zealander will 
gather figs on the site of a former Sahara. 


FELIX L. OSWALD. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 


OW some of the great towns of England are governed is a 
theme around which clusters much of historic interest, as 

well as of practical information, valuable in the solution of the local 
self-government problem at home. I regret that strict adherence 
to the original scope of this article—local government in England— 
forbids even a superficial dip into the rich history of many of the old 
corporations, and anything but a passing allusion to the prodigious 
industrial progress of those great northern cities that have made Eng- 
land the workshop of the world. We are tempted to linger here on 
the origin of old Birmingham, which once buckled and buttoned the 
three kingdoms, and half the world besides, whose legendary proto- 
Bromwychamites made nails with their fingers, and could drive them 
into a plank with their knuckles; or on that of quaint Exeter, the city 
which Southey said “is ancient and stinks,” and which consists of one 
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great street and many dirty lanes, the government of which was once 
of a two fold quality; the corporation ruled the city, but not the close, 
which was under the jurisdiction of the clergy. In disturbed times the 
temporal power took the upper hand, and, on one occasion at least, 
with excellent effect. There is brown-walled Chester, with its antiqui- 
ties within and industries without. Norwich, rich in churches, gardens, 
foliage, and at one time even in manufactories, has been famous for 
centuries. Warriors, philosophers, traders and manufacturers have in 
their time shed a lustre on this city. York, with its grand minster, 
its gray walls, ancient abbeys and historic gates and castle—Notting- 
ham, built by the restless, hard-fighting and town-building son of 
Alfred—and a score other of these old cathedral towns, rich in all that 
the antiquarian loves, and indeed in all that shows the history of our 
ancestors—would interest us. 

To leave the tranquil shades of these cities for the great centers of 
industrial energy, like Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Hull and Newcastle, is like going from the cloister to the mart— 
from silence and past memories to the noise of tongues and of active 
present occurrences. 

In these later studies one can go back little more than a hundred 
years, for at the opening of the nineteenth century Manchester was 
not glorying in her tall and ever-smoking chimneys, but was an 
“inland town of no pretensions for beauty and at some distance from 
the sea,” and consumed but small quantities of cotton to work into 
fustians, vermilions and dimities. Liverpool had scarcely any of her 
glorious docks. The great ocean steamers which now almost daily ply 
between Liverpool and New York had not yet found their way to her 
harbor. Leeds and Bradford were not very conspicuous either for 
trade or for manufactures. Even London, then the only place of real 
importance in the kingdom, had not a tithe of the shipping and com- 
merce which now enrich the banks of the Thames. At least, if space 
forbids the unfolding of these facts, the great differences existing 
between these communities should be borne in mind in any study of 
their government, as no anatomical resemblance of outward structure 
can assimilate the inner municipal life of quaint old cathedral cities 
with that of new and fashionable watering places; or that of manufac- 
turing and mining settlements with that of market towns in the midst 
of agricultural neighborhoods. 

Last spring I spent two months within the shadow of the Local 
Government Board building, trying to solve the problem of local 
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government in England. Through the courtesy of the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, President of the Board of Trade; the Right 
Hon. J. G. Dodson, President of the Local Government Board; Mr. 
Newman Hunt, Chairman of the Public Works Loan Commission; 
Mr. Robert Giffen, Statistician of the Board of Trade, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Ogle, intimately connected with the census work, I had placed at 
my disposal scores of Blue Books containing all the statistical records 
of these departments for a series of years, including the reports of 
commissions and various memoranda containing the law and practice 
on each branch of local administration in England. To still further 
qualify myself for this discussion, I visited about twenty of the 
provincial towns of the kingdom in order to ascertain how far the 
differences of local history, of local situation and of other local circum- 
stances make themselves felt in the administration of borough affairs. 
No complete study of the subject could be made without this local 
knowledge, for, as Brodrick (probably the most distinguished writer 
from the Listorical point of view on local institutions in England) has 
shown, the distinctive characteristics of each may be scarcely visible 
to an official eye, but they are always deeply stamped on its social 
features, and often reflected in peculiarities of its municipal con- 
stitution. 

Even after this somewhat extended survey of the field, and after 
dealing at Washington with the minor political divisions of our own 
country,! it is with many misgivings that I approach the task of 
preparing a paper on local government in England, as it will be 
extremely difficult to present in an orderly and concise manner what 
Mr. Goschen ten years ago called chaos, and which in truth is a 
muddle from beginning to end. Complications exist where there 
should be uniformity; districts overlap and interlace one another 
without order or reason. The burdens of taxation are imposed by 
diverse authorities; the duty of collecting is intrusted to a multitude 
of officials, while the administration of affairs and expenditure of the 
money is beyond the control of the authority imposing the burden. 
In short, to enlarge upon Lord Fitzmaurice’s comparison, borough 
authorities, union authorities, highway authorities, county authorities, 
sanitary authorities and parochial authorities are all engaged in trying 
to drive their coaches through Temple Bar together, and, while they 
are struggling with one another in the foreground of the picture, a 
host of out-door paupers are descried in the distance walking past 


t These in round numbers are 127,000. 
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empty school-houses and open drains, down badly-mended streets and 
roads toward palatial workhouses. ‘ Meanwhile,” says Lord Fitz- 
maurice, ‘England consoles itself because a numerous array of paid 
officials are corresponding about it at the expense of the ratepayers, 
and, while the shadow of the Local Government Board in London gets 
a little longer every day, England proudly boasts that it is the land of 
free institutions.” , 

In studying the English system of local government from an 
economic and statistical standpoint, and for the purpose of comparing 
it with the system of the United States, it will not be necessary to 
devote much space to the historic part, which woald date back to our 
Saxon forefathers, and is almost coéxtensive with constitutional history 
before the Norman conquest. For the present purpose the Reform 
act of 1832 must be considered the real starting point of local govern- 
ment in England as it now exists. This act, as regards the election 
of representatives in Parliament, recognized the right of many towns 
previously excluded, and incidentally dealt a severe, and in effect a 
fatal, blow at the system of restricted and privileged election by calling 
into existence the ten-pound franchise in boroughs, thus creating an 
extended constituency applicable to all purposes of representative 
government, national and local. At this time arose in England a just 
dissatisfaction with municipal institutions—a distrust of the self-elected 
municipal councils, whose powers were subject to no popular control, 
and whose acts and proceedings, being secret, were not checked by 
the influence of public opinion. Birmingham took the lead in the 
struggle attendant upon the establishment of representative govern- 
ment, the recognition in local affairs of the true constitutional prin- 
ciple, which began with the passage of the Reform act of 1832 and 
ended in 1851. Manchester and also Bolton were compelled to fight 
a long and costly battle in the law courts to maintain the right of 
corporate representative government, even after the passage of the 
Municipal Reform bill of 1835. Few Americans can realize the diffi- 
culties encountered in England by the pioneers of local government 
in the days when they had literally to fight for existence. The 
object of the Municipal Reform bill was to place the government of 
towns and cities really in the hands of the citizens themselves, and to 
make them the guardians of their own property and pecuniary 
interests; to give to them the right of making a selection of qualified 
persons to administer their affairs. Of course, it was bitterly opposed 
by the Tories, whose “sense of equity” was “ shocked with its inter- 
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ference with vested rights.” ‘To regard,” said Lord Eldon, “ ancient 
charters as so many bits of decayed parchment was a crowning 
iniquity.” But the bill passed, and Lord Eldon is depicted by Twiss 
as sitting, ‘“‘ pale as a marble statue,” seeing terrible changes gradually 
coming over all he had loved and venerated in corporate institu- 
tions—seeing what Americans writing at this day would call the day- 
break of municipal reform in Britain. Another historian of the events 
of 1835 ventures to inquire if the outward glories of municipal power 
thus departing were as dear to the troubled soul of the aged lord as 
their ancient charters. Even in my brief stay in England in some of 
the quaint old towns I have seen some wonderful manifestations of 
outward grandeur in the way of gowns and gold chains. But in those 
days, we are told, there were processions on every possible occasion 
of red gowns and blue, with mace-bearer and beadle. “To walk in 
togaed state to church,” says Knight, “or to proclaim an election writ, 
or to open a ginger-bread fair; to be adorned with golden chains as 
mayor and alderman, sitting on high in their tribunals in Quarter 
Sessions; to look venerable, clothed in scarlet and fur, at solemn 
supper in open hall, like the Tudor and Stuart Kings on fair nights 
holding the Pie-powder Court, where the ‘dustifoot’ might go for 
justice—these were, indeed, gorgeous displays.” But the Municipal 
Reform act was to ruthlessly sweep these ancient and modern glories 
away. Norwich had its “ whifflers” and its “dragons” no more, and 
even the mayor’s feast was doomed to become an inexpensive banquet, 
to be paid out of the mayor’s own pocket, and not, as of old, by the 
corporation. Well might the good ex-chancellor weep as he viewed 
the beginning of these changes. 

While these two acts marked the beginning of a new’era in local 
government in England, and enabled the towns then growing into 
commercial and industrial prominence to secure something akin to self- 
government, they were, like most measures wrung from Parliament, 
reforms of the hour, only to be supplemented by others as popular 
clamor demanded. Roland Phillips, Esq., who has recently written 
an article on local taxation for the Edinburgh Review, compares the 
local self-government of England of the present day to the old country 
mansions which one often meets with in the country, where successive 
owners have added to and altered the original structure without regard 
to symmetry or style, each studying his own immediate requirements, 
and endeavoring to do that in the least inconvenient manner. So it 
has been here with local affairs; as new wants have to be met, fresh 
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burdens have been imposed, and this has been done too frequently 
after a hap-hazard fashion, and, as I have already indicated, 
in a manner inconsistent with simplicity or economy of adminis- 
tration. In the United States, in spite of our absurd and costly 
system of assessing personal property, and of the tendency to jobbery 
in some of the great centers of population, we have true local self- 
government—that is, the administration of local affairs is in the hands 
of the citizens if they choose to exert their influence, and it has only 
been when they have neglected their duties that thieves have robbed 
the taxpayers. Only in one State has State legislation and inter- 
ference been at times a serious drawback on local’ administration, and 
even in this instance it would be difficult to say which of the two 
bodies—the Municipal Council or the State Legislature—were the 
most to be dreaded by the ratepayer. As a rule, the State has 
proved in the United States a wholesome check on the municipality, 
and recent State legislation, both constitutional and otherwise, has 
been in the direction of unity of administration without encroaching 
upon the individuality of the community. 

On the other hand, I find that in England even the great reforms 
of the past half century have been in the direction of centralization. 
The creation of all sorts of boards, with the best possible intentions, no 
doubt, has cut up the country into what has been aptly called mere 
“ geographical expressions ”"—mere slices cut out of a larger area, with 
boundaries of which their own inhabitants know little or nothing, 
possessing no corporate character or quality, embodying no distinctly 
marked communities, having no recognized chiefs or representatives, 
being, in short, only taxing, nuisance-inspecting, administrative 
machines. This is not true in all cases, as an examination into details of 
the administration of some of the principal cities shows that many of 
them are creditable examples of local government, and worthy of 
careful study by Americans; but, for all that, the tendency of the Local 
Government Board, of the Health act, of the Highway act, of the Public 
Loans Commission (which gives Government security for local loans), 
of the Prison act, as well as the increasing tendency to throw upon the 
public exchequer the cost of matters which should be locally admin- 
istered, is contrary to the spirit of local self-government. “It leads,” 
says Mr. Phillips, “directly to that centralization which all those who 
wish to see local self-government improved and made more effective 
deplore; and the whole tendency of granting subsidies is to impair the 
vigor and efficiency of local government. Those who, in order to 
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obtain a small reduction of local rates, seek grants from the revenue, 
are sapping the very foundation of local government and promoting 
that centralization which in the long run would convert our counties 
into so many departments.” Mr. Stansfield in a speech brought out 
this point very clearly. “It was to say,” said that gentleman, “ that 
the State might pay and that the localities might control. The House 
knew better. It knew perfectly well that, whatever party might be in 
power, if the State paid it would manage and control; and, if the State 
paid and did not manage and control, the localities would not exercise 
proper economy.” 

Having shown something of the more recent changes in local gov- 
ernment in England, and of the general tendency at the present 
time, I briefly call attention to some facts in regard to the popula- 
tion of England and Wales, kindly furnished me by Dr. Ogle, of the 
Census Office. One of the worst obstacles that I encountered in my 
recent inquiry in relation to the wealth, debt and taxation of counties, 
municipalities and towns of the United States, was to find out what 
really constituted a municipality or corporation. After a preliminary 
correspondence equal in extent almost to the final inquiry itself, I 
found that there were 311 places (cities or towns) in which the popula- 
tion and houses were aggregated compactly enough to be“ called 
municipalities, though some of them, notably in the New England 
States, were not organized with city charters. The minimum limit 
of population in the classification was 7,500; maximum, New York 
city, with its 1,200,000 inhabitants. This, I think, may fairly be 
considered to represent the ‘city population of the United States, 
the 311 places aggregating 11,600,768 persons. The tendency to 
centralization in England makes the population susceptible of a more 
satisfactory division than would be possible in the United States. 
The inhabitants of England and Wales may be divided for practical 
purposes into an urban and a rural population, owing to the recent 
division of the country into sanitary areas, some of which are styled 
urban and the rest rural sanitary districts. At the time of the last 
census there were 967 urban sanitary districts, besides the 39 districts 
within the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
aggregate population of these districts was 17,648,354, while the popu- 
lation of the remaining or rural sanitary districts amounted to only 
8,319,932. But, as many of these districts were too small to be con- 
sidered urban, I have followed the plan adopted by Superintendent 
Walker in taking our census, with the following results: 
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100,000 and upward 7,696,132 29.7 


50,000 tO 100,000 1,850,088 7-1 


20,000 tO 50,000 2,883, 702 


10,000 tO 20,000 2,214, 366 8.5 


3,000 to 10,000 . 2,640,738 10.2 





Total urban population 17,285,026 66.6 
Total rural population seat 8,683,260 33-4 





Population England and Wales iting 25,968,286 100.0 




















1 This includes the entire district of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which is here reckoned as a single urban 
sanitary district. 


The total area of England and Wales is about 37,000,000 acres (about 
the same as the State of Illinois),-and of this area something over 
3,000,000 acres may be said to be occupied by the urban population, 
and 34,000,000 acres by the population living in the small villages 
and country parishes or districts. As at present constituted, the 
county is the most important local division in England, and, indeed, 


this division has maintained its integrity with but little. variation from 
the earliest times. I have before me a map of Britain in 597, and on 
it can be traced the familiar counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, and many others. Coming down later to 
a map of England at the time of the Conquest, it will be found that the 
eastern, southern and southwestern parts of the island had about the 
same county divisions at that period as they have at the present day. 
Of course, these counties differed then, as they differ now, in area and 
in population. Rutland, the smallest county, according to the recent 
census contains but 94,889 acres and 21,434 inhabitants, while York- 
shire contains no less than 3,882,851 acres, with 2,886,309 inhabitants, 
and Lancashire contains 1,207,926 acres, with 3,454,225 inhabitants. It 
will thus be seen that in the nature of things these counties vary greatly 
in their wants, as well as in their importance. The subdivisions of the 
county, such as the “ Ridings” of Yorkshire, the “ Parts” in Lincoln- 
shire, the “ Rafes” in Sussex, and the “Lathes” in Kent, represent 
no separate type of local government, and hence I may dismiss them 
to avoid confusion. The “hundreds” are no longer the second units 
of the county, and were ignored in mapping out the poor law unions 
and other administrative districts. By the way, it is not generally 
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known that we have “ hundreds” in the State of Delaware, and indeed 
I found in several States of the Union nearly every form of local unit 
that can be found in England. I believe that in England the “hundreds,” 
or “ wapentakes,” as they call them in the North, are still liable for 
ratings in the event of riots, but all other power has been abolished. 
There were also subdivisions called “ peards,” “liberties” and “ robes,” 
and in some parts these still survive, but it would be unprofitable to 
discuss them here. 

One of the first duties of the Poor Law Commissioners under the 
act of 1834 was to divide the country into districts for the purposes of 
local administration. England is now divided into 647 unions, fresh 
ones being formed every now and then as new centers of population 
are created; sometimes, on the other hand, two adjacent unions are 
thrown together. Thirty of these are in the metropolis, each of the 
large old parishes forming one. The eastern counties, more especially 
Lincolnshire, would seem to contain unions with the largest number of 
parishes, rising in several cases to considerable over fifty. And 
Lincoln itself would head the list with 99 parishes but for one of 
those survivals that are so picturesque in English history, by which 
the city of London, probably the smallest union in actual extent, is 
credited with no less than 112 separate parishes. The union is also 
the basis of sanitary administration in rural localities, and has 
gradually come to be treated as the main secondary area of local 
government. But, after all, they are not as our townships are in New 
York State—integral sections or departments of the counties—and 
Brodrick says that their boundaries must be largely rectified to bring 
within the compass of single counties some two hundred unions which 
are now situated partly in one county and partly in another. They do 
not, he says, coincide with the petty sessional districts, of which there 
are 829, exclusive of 102 boroughs, with a separate Commission of 
the Peace; neither have they afforded convenient lines of demarkation 
for the new highway districts. 

In most cases the parishes correspond exactly with townships or 
villages. There are now upward of 15,400 parishes in England. The 
parish has undergone some changes in the past half century, and, linked 
to the unions and highway and sanitary districts, it has entirely lost that 
“parochial commonality” of olden times.’ I have already shown that 
the country has also been exhaustively parceled out into urban and 
rural sanitary districts, and that the proportion of persons living in 
urban sanitary districts to those living in rural sanitary districts was, 
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according to the last census, 212 to 100, or something more than two 
to one. The powers of the rural sanitary authorities are not so great 
as those of the urban, but I have only space to give a general view 
of the subject. While part of its parochial individuality has been 
destroyed by the Poor Law act, the Sanitary act, and the Highway 
act, the recent passage of the Education act has in part reinstated 
the parish—“ not, indeed,” says Brodrick; “in the position which it 
occupied when it was the cradle and the nursery of English local 
government, but in the position which it occupied relatively to other 
decaying centers of local government in the evil days before the 
Reform act.” : 

There are four classes of town governments in England and Wales: 
(2) municipal boroughs, created by royal charter and exercising 
powers conferred, or by the Municipal Corporation act of 1835, 
already mentioned; (4) local governments in towns and districts 
other than boroughs under the Public Health and Local Govern- 
ment act; (c) local governments administered by improvement com- 
missioners; (@) drainage boards created under the provisions of the 
Local Government act, and constituted of representatives elected 
by the town councils and local boards of the districts for which they 
are constituted. There are about 240 municipal boroughs proper, 
and about 800 local board (town) districts. These boroughs vary in 
population from 552,425 in Liverpool to less than 5,000 in many 
instances. The boundaries of boroughs have not been settled upon 
any general principle; they divide parishes, and in eleven cases they 
divide counties; they are divided by unions; they are often not con- 
terminous with the Parliamentary boroughs bearing the same name. 
In some cases they are not even conterminous with the urban sanitary 
districts bearing the same name. They have, ‘however, been gen- 
erally adopted as units by the sanitary acts and by the elementary 
education acts. They are usually divided, like our own cities, into 
wards. Such, in brief, is a bird’s-eye view of local government in 
England. To one accustomed to the working of a system so simple 
and so effective as the town system of New England, or even the 
“compromise” system of the Western States, this great waste of labor 
in a system which comprises twenty-three distinct forms of local 
authorities in an area no greater than the single State of Illinois is 
indeed striking. And, what is worse, these authorities are differently 
constituted, having different, but often overlapping and interlacing, 
areas, using different periods of account, and levying separate rates 
9 
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or contributions on different bases and valuations. It is impossible to 
give a more striking picture of the need of labor-saving in assessing 
and collecting taxes and of a reduction of authority than in the 
following remarks from a speech recently delivered by Mr. Goschen: 
“Let me give you my personal experience. I myself received in one 
year eighty-seven demand notes on an aggregate valuation of about 
41,100, One parish alone sent me eight rate papers for an aggregate 
of 14s. 4d. The intricacies of imperial finance are simplicity itself 
compared with this local chaos.” 

The Local Government Board tries to bring about a uniformity in 
all cities, at least from a statistical standpoint. There is nothing in 
the United States in any way analogous to this board, which, by the 
way, like the Board of Trade of England, is a board only in name, 
not in practice. Its whole administrative work is performed by its 
president and his staff of secretaries and clerks, the necessity 
of any collective action being obviated by the provision in the 
act to the effect that “all rules, orders and regulations made by the 
Local Government Board shall be valid if made under the seal of the 
board and signed by the president or one of the ex-officio members, 
and countersigned by a secretary or an assistant secretary.” <A 
knowledge of the working of this board is essential to an understand- 
ing of the relations of all classes of cities to the central government. 
While yielding to hardly any department in real importance to the 
community, the Local Government Board may lack what we so often 
hear termed in England “ the political dignity and historic traditions” 
attaching to other offices of the administration. Says Dr. Traill: 
“Certain it is, at any rate, that there is no department upon the 
efficient discharge of whose functions so many material inferests—the 
comfort, the well-being, and even the lives of so large a number of 
individuals—depend.” 

In its present shape and in its present title the Local Government 
Board is an office of recent institution. It is little more than ten 
years, indeed, since it came into existence, one large branch of its 
extensive powers—the supervision of the vast national system of poor 
relief—having' been up to that time vested in the now extinct Poor 
Law Board. The statute by which the Local Government Board was 
constituted recites in its preamble that it is “expedient to concentrate 
in one department the supervision of the laws relating to the public 
health, the relief of the poor, and local government,” and proceeds to 
enact that “ from and after the establishment of the Local Government 
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Board the Poor Law Board shall cease to exist, and all powers or 
duties vested in or imposed on the Poor Law Board by the several acts 
of Parliament relating to the relief of the poor, or vested in or imposed 
on one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State” by certain acts 
(enumerated in another schedule), or vested in or imposed on her 
Majesty’s Privy Council by certain other acts (enumerated in another 
schedule), be transferred to and imposed upon the Local Government 
Board. “The department,” the act continues, “shall consist of a 
president, to be appointed by her Majesty, and to hold office during 
her pleasure; and of the following ex-officio members, that it is to say, 
the Lord President of the Council, all the principal Secretaries of State, 
the Lord Privy Seal, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” The 
schedules referred to enumerate seventeen acts conferring powers and 
imposing duties upon the Home Office, and seven acts similarly em- 
powering and instructing the Privy Council, all which assemblage of 
powers and duties, together with any others created by the acts amend- 
ing the statutes so enumerated, were thenceforth conferred and im- 
posed upon the new department. 

It would be literally impossible here even to enumerate the multi- 
farious powers and duties of this department, which has charge of 
all the cities of England. They have been divided, for convenience, 
into three categories: 

(1) Jnitiatory—The Local Government Board is empowered by 
statute to perform of its own motion a variety of acts in various locali- 
ties, without reference to the local authorities thereof, such acts being 
in the nature sometimes of directions or orders issued to such authori- 
ties, and sometimes of regulations or restrictions imposed over the 
heads of the local authorities directly upon the inhabitants of such 
districts themselves. 

(2) Remedial_—The Local Government Board, in addition, or rather 
by way of necessary supplement to its mandatory powers over local 
authorities, has the power of stepping in to make good the default of 
such authorities by its own immediate action. 

(3) Supervisory.—The Local Government Board exercises through 
its inspectors a general oversight of the proceedings of local authorities, 
and by thus acquainting itself with the sanitary conditions of the vari- 
ous districts, and with any neglect of duty on the part of these 
authorities, is enabled to ascertain when the necessity has arisen for 
the exercise of one or other of its two former functions. Further, in 
the case of all rural authorities, and of all urban authorities except 
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town councils (which, in virtue of their municipal dignity, are allowed 
financial independence), the Local Government Board exercises, 
through its appointed auditors, the same general supervision over 
expenditure in the matter of local sanitary administration as it does in 
the matter of the relief of the poor. 

It will be seen that a large force of paid officers and inspectors of 
the empire are constantly traveling over the kingdom, examining into 
the government of its cities, and that these cities are compelled to 
make detailed annual reports to this department of the amount of 
rates levied, of the revenue and its sources, the expenditure and its 
purposes, and any and all changes or fluctuations in their debt, 
including a vast amount of detailed information as to dates of maturity 
and the rates of interest that it bears, and so on. 

The annual report of the Local Government Board, of which the 
tenth—1 880-8 1—has just been issued, is a large volume of 550 pages, 
and may be said to be divided into three parts: First, that relating to 
the laws for the relief of the poor, and the poor rates; second, 
local government and the public health; third, local taxation and 
valuation. , 

An examination of the contents of this volume*shows the vast scope 
of the Local Government Board. It has exclusive charge of every- 
thing relating to the administration of the laws for the relief of the 
poor; it has charge of the lunatic and insane paupers, of vagrancy, of 
in and out door dispensaries, infirmaries, asylums, hospitals, pauper 
education, and the decision of all sorts of disputed questions relating to 
these matters; it has exclusive charge of the administration of the 
laws affecting local government and the public health; it supervises 
the sanitary authorities of all classes of cities and towns; it keeps an 
eye open for the increase of local indebtedness, and makes recom- 
mendation to the Public Works Loan Commissioners; it interests 
itself in regard to the extension of municipal boroughs or the 
alteration of local government districts ; it inspects all classes of food 
under the Adulteration of Food act; it sees that all babies are 
vaccinated, inquires as to the outbreaks of infectious diseases, makes 
regulations as to water-fittings, rules and regulations as to tram- 
cars; in its returns on local taxation and valuation it shows the 
amount of local taxes, of non-remunerative local taxation, and of 
remunerative taxation, of local expenditure, of local loans, of parlia- 
mentary grants in aid of rates, of the increase of ratable property; 
recommends improved methods of assessment; sanctions or refuses 
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loans, and performs other paternal duties for communities which must, 
under the dull thud of this uniform law, be gradually losing their indi- 
viduality and becoming merged in a great central government, the 
headquarters of which is London and the offices of which are 
permanent. 

Such, in brief, is the Local Government Board, the statistics of which 
for 1880-81 I shall now proceed to examine. As the first of its 
functions is the relief of the poor, and the poor rate, I present below a 
table showing that, though in absolute amount the expenditure for 
relief has been increasing during the last four years, yet, when a com- 
parison is made of the outlay in 1880 and 1871, measured in relation 
to population and ratable value, a marked diminution is shown. This 
is evident from the following statement: 


ae ae 





. Rate per Rate on 
Year. * Population. Relief to the | peadon pop-| vratadble 
fom. ulation. value. 





WBNS cc cocvcccconscnccsonsesennnceesooesoecces 22,712,266 $39,433,620 $1.69 $o.35% 
; BOIS. .cccccecccesccoscovescoccocssesesocecoes 23,000,000 40,037,015 1.69% -35 

$ 8O79. cocccccccccecscces cocseccensccococcesoes 23, 300,000 38,460,845 1.69 9-10 34 

f 1874. o 20 eeennecneeneccenceseenanceeneeseneens 23, 580,000 38,324,785 1.5 3 -33 

: SO7S.. cocccocccccesccccoocccesocssoscosccosces 23,860,000 37+442,405 1.52 31 

© 8O97O. . cocccccccccccccesccoseossosooossos -e++-] 24,160,000 36,679,290 464 

= weccocccecsousnccesedsonsooneses poscovecs 24,460,000 37,000,170 1.46 
.weeceebeoneveusnhinnsbeeiaemeusmepeeuNbes 24, 760,000 38,443,250 1.51% 29% 
BOID. ccc cccccccccsccccccccceesocsosocccesoces 25,010,000 39,149,095 1.52% +29 
SEED. cccccccccccccececcecceeoncsescssacesosss 25, 323,000 4,075,050 1.54% -29% 























a 


* The population of 1871 is that enumerated in the census; the subsequent figures are deduced from estimates 
published by the Registrar-General. 


The expenditure for relief has been for several years divided into 
. six sub-heads. These are shown below, with the sums disbursed for 
each purpose during the year 1879-80: 

















So TP Se 05.00.0020 0000000sdse0ceseddens6e8esebocesdsaseubetnseddeudianaaeetn $8,788,745 
O, GRR REE « coccnreesnsenscccesbesecegcancnsiess seesvessepqepeuesesquasengboegensseeem em 
3. Maintenance of lunatics in asylums or licensed house. .........-- «csscceceecceesceeseus 4:971,020 
4. Workhouse and other loans repaid and interest... .........cccececececscceceecccecessees 1,597-130 
5. Salaries and rations of officers and superannuations. . ..........000+sesceeceeceessnseeees 5,266,090 
6. Other expenses of or immediately connected with relief...........2--ssseeeceeseeeerees> 5,9°7,555 
Dit RT 0b Gat Bi ee cccnwapsivecentccévicsenndées dcteeieantsendediesantinnen *$40,075,050 

* The difference between this total and the sum of the six preceding items arises in adjusting the charges for : 


relief to the poor in the metropolis through the common poor fund. 


Undoubtedly England has an advantage over the United States in 
the collection of the statistics of local government. Although the 
census of 1880 will present many valuable facts in regard to the debts, 
taxation, expenses and revenue of our cities and towns, it will not 
furnish data that will enable us to make such comparisons as can be 
made from the figures collected by the Local Government Board. But 
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a statistical department at Washington, codperating with the local 
authorities and obtaining valuable data from them, is one thing, and a 
local government board, having initiatory, remedial and supervisory 
powers over every city in the Union, is another matter altogether. 
The total receipts from local taxation (including loans) for the year 
1879-80, as the following summary will show, were $269,703,755 : 


TOTAL TAXATION OF ENGLAND, 1879-80. 





mae Total receipts, Treasury Total 
Principal sources of revenue. including loans. Leal taxes subventions. expenditures. 





$234,958,980 $129,634,715 $10,569,995 $220, 747,730 
II. Tolls, dues and rents ......... 32,552,545 23,391,055 28,140,110 
EE ee 2,192,230 2,189,730 253775195 














Grand total $269, 703,755 $155,215,500 $10, 583,895 $251,265,035 














The Local Government Board divides this local taxation into non- 
remunerative and remunerative taxation. This outlay is shown in the 
following table : 


x 


Expended by local authorities for 








Non-remunera-| Remunerative 


tive purposes. purposes. 





$77.278,270 $72,461,880 $149,740,150 
80,990,480 74,936,875 155,927,355 
791936325 83,388,450 163,324,775 
80,869, 365 100,986, 130 181,855,495 
78,373,480 125,158,230 203,531,710 
79»3942250 137,331,705 ; 216,725,955 
87,696,450 154,333,125 242,029,575 
81,708,860 164,934,370 246,643,230 
87,475,310 173,404,230 260,879,540 

















83,423,200 167,841,835 251,265,035 





The non-remunerative iocal expenditure has risen in the course of 
nine years from $77,278,270 to $83,423,200, being an increase of 
$6,144,930, or 8 per cent.; the increase on the remunerative disburse- 
ments was $95,379,955, or 131.6 per cent. 

The chief heads under which the increased expenditure for remu- 
nerative purposes will be found are school board rates and fees, urban 
sanitary rates, metropolitan consolidated rates, metropolitan local 
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management rates, highway rates and harbor dues. I have shown 
that the poor rate proper has diminished during the decennium. The 
principal items of non-remunerative local taxation are, of course, poor 
rates, county, rural, borough, town and metropolitan police rates. 

Cities in England often obtain relief from parliamentary grants, and 
these fiscal aids amounted in 1880-81 to nearly $15,000,000. The 
record of valuation for the past ten years in England—1870 to 1879 
—shows an increase from $616,829,235 to $789,843,615 in gross esti- 
mated rental; in ratable value from $522,026,520 to $668,849,375, 
making an increase of about $170,000,000 in gross estimated rental 
and $145,000,000 in ratable value. ; 

One of the peculiarities of local government in England is the 
Public Works Loans Commission. This commission takes charge of 
all classes of local loans, and to it cities and towns go to obtain 
advances from the commissioners, the Government really going security 
for the payment of the principal. The unpaid balance March, 1880, 
and the rate of interest was as follows : 





At 3 per cent. per annum 

At 3% per cent. per annum 

At 3% per cent. per annum 

At 3% per cent. per annum 

At 4 per cent. per annum 

At 4 per cent. per annum 

At 5 per cent. per annum 5,319,510 


$128, 766,795 











The amount loaned during the last year was about $17,500,000; but, 
judging from the report just issued, many of the applicants are refused, 
for in 1880 intending borrowers applied for not less than $56,500,000, 
while the actual amount loaned was only about $17,500,000. 

The school boards of England are borrowers; there are also miscel- 
laneous loans under the Artisans’ act, the Public Health act and gen- 
eral acts, also by the prison authorities, by burial boards and under 
the Laboring Classes’ Dwelling-houses act, and also for harbors. 
According to the most recent statements, over $52,000,000 have been 
loaned to the school boards; about $25,000,000 were sanitary loans; 
nearly $7,500,000 to the present date were contracted for the artisans’ 
and laborers’ dwelling improvements. 

It can hardly be said that the work of this board has been satisfac- 
tory, for, in spite of the great care—which the large amount refused to 
intending borrowers sufficiently shows must have been exercised— 
many millions of dollars have been lost. When the local authorities 
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find themselves utterly unable to pay, they invariably, as we would term 
it in America, “plead the baby act,” and shoulder the indebtedness 
upon the Government, taking the ground that the taxpayer at large is 
better able to meet the loss than the community. The disadvantage 
of this system can be readily seen. It converts what should be self- 
governing communities into dependents upon imperial authorities, not 
only for the money to carry on their public improvements, but to 
cover extraordinary expenditures, and also for the management of 
their pauper relief, their jails, their sanitary affairs and their police 
force. It has undoubtedly some advantages, but it must end in 
crushing out all feeling of a distinctive community. It cannot be 
denied that many of the large cities, notably Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield and Liverpool, are well governed—in some 
senses better governed than cities of the same size in the United 
States. There are more men of wealth and position in these cities 
who have leisure and are willing to give their time for the glamour 
surrounding municipal functionaries, and many of them do not accept 
office merely for the distinction, but from an honest feeling of duty. 
Take, for example, the city of Birmingham. For three terms they 
elected the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain mayor, and so admirably 
did he conduct the affairs of the city, improving and widening its 
streets, completing a fine system of water-works and other improve- 
ments, that his brother, Mr. Richard Chamberlain, was unanimously 
elected for two terms to succeed him, illness preventing him from 
continuing in office a third, and possibly a fourth, term. The money 
is more carefully expended than in many American cities, and the 
debts of individual cities are not so much in proportion to their wealth 
as in the newer cities of the United States, and on inquiry I invariably 
found that large debts had been created for the purchase of real estate 
and widening streets and in other improvements, and that the property 
so purchased had become much more valuable, thus giving the city a 
species of assets constantly increasing in value. 


ROBERT P. PORTER. 
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THE INTELLECTUALITY OF WOMAN. 


CONSIDERABLE number of persons, men as well as women, 

are calling for the mental elevation of woman. They are the 
agitators of what is popularly known as the “woman question.” 
Their philosophy is founded upon the fact that woman has never had 
the full opportunities for intellectual culture man has had, and they 
ask for her the possession of those opportunities. They do not base 
their demand upon her being inherently his intellectual equal (although 
some of them hold that opinion), but they say, until she has had 
his opportunities, it is unfair to decry her intellect, to pronounce 
what she may or may not do, what she should or should not do, or to 
speak slightingly of her past intellectual achievements. The limit is 
not set to man’s intellectual powers by what he has achieved, or is 
achieving; it is not known what greater Shakespeares or Newtons 
there may be in the future; so the limit may not be set to woman’s 
intellectual powers by what she has achieved or is achieving; and 
especially since thus far her opportunities have been so much less than 
man’s. The reform philosophers claim that, granting she could never 
equal man in intellectual work, she has, on the ground of humanity, 
the same right to the full exercise of her powers. They say that, from 
the very fact of her lack of equal opportunities in the past, no true 
estimate of her powers can be made from an historical point of view. 
They declare that, since the true relation of brain and intellect is an 
unexplained fact, no estimate of her intellectual possibilities can be 
made from a physiological standpoint. This, I think, is a fair résumé 
of the philosophy of the woman question. 

But efforts are sometimes made, and in the name of science, to show 
that woman is inherently the intellectual inferior of man; that history 
goes to prove it; that if woman did exercise her intellectual powers 
equally with man it would be to the detriment of the race; that if 
woman’s intellect became equal to man’s it would bring the extinction 
of the race; hence that the reform philosophy is false. An article 
advocating these views recently appeared in the “Popular Science 
Monthly.” But the writer of that article does not stand alone. Many 
of her arguments and conclusions have been offered before, and in the 
name of science, while the de/éef in woman’s mental inferiority is older 
than civilization, and to it has been largely due her slow acquisition of 
opportunities for mental culture. 
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I wish to cite some of the main facts used in substantiating the 
arguments scientifically presented, and try to show that they often 
bear more heavily upon the opposite side. Afterward I shall offer 
some general observations upon the subject. 

We are told that difference of cranial capacity increases with the 
development of the race, so that the male European excels the female 
much more than the Negro excels the Negress. That is, in races of a 
low degree of civilization, or in a savage state, cranial capacity is more 
nearly equal in male and female. This would intimate that at the 
start an equa! capacity might have existed. That, of course, could 
never be stated as a fact unless the skulls of primitive men and women 
were discovered and identified as such; but, if it is found that as we 
approach the savage state the difference in cranial capacity of male 
and of female diminishes, it certainly points toward an equality 
between the first men and the first women. Now, what has made the 
difference between the cranial capacity of the primitive man and that 
of the male European of to-day? Development, it will be said. 
What the difference between the cranial capacity of the primitive 
woman and that of the European woman of to-day? Development, 
will be said again. But primitive men and women were nearly, if 
not quite, alike in cranial capacity, and the European man and 
woman differ in cranial capacity; what has made the difference ? 
Will it not be said, a difference of development? Why should 
sex be called into the argument? Surely man is no more a man nor 
a woman a woman to-day than were the first man and the first 
woman in their day. Why should any account be made of sex when 
the cause of the difference between the skulls of the men and the 
’ cause of the difference between the skulls of the women is known to 
be development? It surely is unphilosophical, if not unscientific, to 
look for a different cause to produce a like effect, when the same cause 
is known as likely to have existed. Naturally we should look fora 
like cause if we are not unbiased by any theories. Consulting history, 
we learn that mental development has not been equal with the sexes. 
We learn that man has had a thousand incitements to intellectual 
effort until quite recently where woman has had but few. 

To state a little differently: What made the difference between the 
cranial capacity of the primitive man and that of the European of the 
fifth century? Development. Yet there is a greater difference 
between the cranial capacity of the European of to-day and the 
primitive man’s than between that of the European of the fifth cen- 
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tury and the primitive man’s; what has made ¢his difference? A differ- 
ence of development. Yet, so far as I can learn, no account whatever 
is made of a difference of development on the part of men and on the 
part of women by those who argue woman’s inferiority. Sex alone 
is called in. But the calling in of sex appears unwarranted when a 
difference of development stands in one case and could also stand in 
the other. If history showed that equal opportunities were present to 
both man and woman, equal incitements to effort afforded, then another 
cause could be sought. But a study that results in thus placing men 
and women in the same category might be pronounced superficial’ 
were not scientists credited with being the most‘ patient and exact of 
investigators. Clearly further light from them is needed. 

Another scientific fact quoted against us would yet serve to confirm 
our conclusions: The difference in the average capacity of the skulls 
of male and of female among modern Parisians is almost double that 
between the skulls of male and of female inhabitants of ancient Egypt. 
So far as we can learn, the women of ancient Egypt were more nearly 
equal with men in opportunities for intellectual acquirement; they 
were incited to the attainment of such intellectual culture as might be 
had; the Parisian women, most of all modern civilized women, are 
incited to live for the frivolities of life. I quote from Birch’s “ Ancient 
History of Egypt from the Monuments”: “‘ The equality of the female 
with the male was most marked. She always appeared as the equal 
of her father, brethren and husband. She participated in equal rights 
before the law, served in the priesthood, and even mounted the throne.” 
From another source I learn that the men of ancient Egypt attended 
to domestic concerns far more than did the women. The latter had 
charge of buying and selling, and indeed of most affairs not of a 
domestic nature. The government of the State rested mostly in-the 
hands of females. Surely this mode of life must have helped to pro- 
duce a good degree of intellectual culture, and it should be taken into 
account in a comparison such as that being considered. 

Let us consult another scientific fact: At every period of develop- 
ment the weight of the male brain may be said to exceed that of the 
female brain. The average difference in weight of male and of female 
brains in infancy is 334 ounces in favor of the male. The average 
difference in adult brains is 5 4 ounces in favor of the male. But has 
a fuller intellectual development for the male nothing to do with this 
increase? Should sex alone be considered? If we had not the fact 
of woman’s receiving less intellectual culture than man, we should 
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naturally look for such a cause to go toward producing this difference. 
If we suppose two persons of about the same brain-weight in youth, 
one choosing a life of intellectual pursuits, the other a life of physical 
labor, we should naturally look for the brains to testify to this differ- 
ence of occupation. Certainly the physiologist making an examina- 
tion of such brains would take these occupations into account as he 
prepared reasons for their difference. Why, then, should not a differ- 
ing degree of intellectual pursuit be taken into account, and not sex 
alone, when the difference between male and female brains is being 
considered ? 

Let another fact be taken: The male brain may not fall below 37 
ounces without involving idiocy, while the female brain may fall to 32 
ounces without such a result. These figures refer to civilized states. 
How low the primitive man’s brain may have fallen, or that of the 
European of the fifth century, without idiocy being involved, we may 
not know; but, since their cranial capacity was smaller, the intimation 
is, one of them, at least—the primitive man’s—may have fallen as low 
as 32 ounces without idiocy occurring. We are borne out in suppos- 
ing this by learning that the brain-weight of the male Negro is the 
same as that of the female European. The brain-weight, then, of the 
male Negro may fall as low as 32 ounces and he probably not be an 
idiot. I say probably, for, so far as I can learn, no estimate of the 
African’s necessary brain-weight in order for him not to be an idiot 
has been made. But, with two classes having the same average brain- 
weight, the point where intelligence ceases would doubtless be identical. 
This should certainly be taken into account where a consideration is 
being made of the differences between two classes not possessing the 
same degree of mental cultivation. j 

Let us consider the significance of the fact that the brain-weight 
of the male Negro is the same as that of the female European. If 
brain-weight were the most important factor, then it is clear that the 
intellectual achievements of the Negro and those of the female Euro- 
pean would approximate each other. But we know that those of the 
latter are superior to those of the former. Surely, then, there must be 
something, such as a qualitative difference of brain, that must stand in 
a more important relation. Yet we are told by those who argue 
woman’s intellectual inferiority that, although nothing or next to noth- 
ing is known of qualitative differences of brain, there is sufficient reason 
for believing that man’s brain is of superior quality. Yet, then, if the 
male Negro has the same brain-weight as the female European,—and 
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being a man, a superior quality of brain—he ought to be expected, 
on the argument of brain-weight, not only to produce the same intel- 
lectual achievements, but, on the argument of quality, to produce 
superior ones. The fact is, he produces not even equal achievements. 
The intimation is that, if intellectual achievement depends at all upon 
a superior quality of brain, that must be accredited to the female. 

But brain-weight appears to be insisted upon-as of supreme im- 
portance. Yet with the male Negro something is wanting.. Perhaps 
“development” may be suggested; yet it is development we have 
cited as accounting for the difference between male and female 
achievements in civilized States, and we are told -that it is sex which 
accounts for the difference. 

Before leaving this portion of the so-called scientific view, let two 
facts and a consideration drawn from them be made prominent: Intel- 
lectual culture increases brain-capacity. History shows that women 
have had less opportunities for such culture than men. In all esti- 
mates of male and female brains the two facts should go hand in hand. 

A further argument adduced in favor of woman’s inferiority is, 
quantity of thought depends upon the amount of food eaten and the 
power of assimilating it. Man eats more than woman; he assimilates 
his food more rapidly; consequently he has more thought, and his 
thought is produced more quickly. He has the advantage over her, 
for she cannot have as much thought as he, nor can she think as 
quickly. This is declaring thought to be of wholly materialistic origin. 
It takes no account of an immaterial principle in man, belief in which 
has existed among men from all time, and which exists now even 
among many scientists. It makes the body, not a machine worked by 
a superior power, the mind, but a machine which generates its own 
motive power, the mind. No food, no thought. But there is much 
reason for believing that thought depends upon something else than a 
certain amount of food taken. We declare that a certain amount of 
food is required for the body to be so conditioned that the outward 
manifestation of thought in speech or writing may be produced. But 
even the outward manifestation does not always depend upon this. 
Thought so often goes on with little food, or even with no food, that 
one catching at this explanation of the problem of mind is forced 
back upon some other one. Vigorous thought is often the product 
of a sickly or emaciated body but poorly sustained by food. This 
is not an exceptional condition. There has been a notably large 
class of authors, both men and women, whose thoughts are of the 
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highest order, but whose bodies were seldom in any state save that 
of invalidism. Witness Dr. Channing and Mrs. Browning. Does 
this pass for nothing? Does it not rather go to show that the mind 
expands by use, rather than by the building up of the body? No 
man of sense would hesitate to call for mens sana in corpore sano; but 
there are plentiful evidences to show that the mens sana can exist 
in the unsound body. Until science clearly demonstrates otherwise, 
we must believe that there dwells a principle in the mind above the 
fluctuating conditions of the body. 

We are told that, if man and woman could start equal now, he would 
soon gain upon her by force of his superior food-consuming powers. 
But, if man has always possessed this advantage over woman, it is 
strange that he is not further in advance of her than he is. It is 
strange, too, that since her opportunities have more nearly approached 
his she has gained somewhat upon him, as she certainly has done. 
The difference in their achievements to-day is not so great as it has 
been. Can it be that woman eats more and assimilates her food more 
quickly in the nineteenth century? Yet this ought to be the reason 
for her advancement toward him, if food is the basis of thought. 

But, leaving this for a later consideration, let us turn to what is 
regarded as the strongest argument against woman. This relates to 
her functions of motherhood. About 20 per cent. of woman’s energy 
between her twentiet! and her fortieth year goes toward maintaining 
those functions, it is declared. If her energy at that time is directed 
toward mental culture, it detracts from her properly maintaining those 
functions—so it is urged. But why, it must be asked, should her 
energy be diverted from mental culture any more than from physical 
or any other culture? Physicians do not say that a woman in 
her period of maternity should let her muscles lie idle. On the 
contrary, a fair amount of exercise is insisted upon. We have never 
been led to think that woman should make a recluse of herself, and 
not enjoy the society of her friends, lest in social culture she detract 
from her power of properly maintaining those functions. Why, then, 
should she be deprived of mental culture? If she loses a certain per 
cent. of energy at that time, Nature comes to the rescue and repairs 
the loss. In a normal state she takes a larger amount of nourishment 
at such a time. One might reasonably suppose she would depend 
upon this larger amount of nourishment to rightly maintain those 
functions, rather than upon the energy withheld from the brain, or from 
any other direction. Of course, undue mental application, or undue 
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application of any sort, at such a time is unwise; but are they 
not unwise outside of maternity? A fair exercise of all one’s powers 
would appear most reasonable, rather than stagnation. 

And now we reach one of the vital points of the reform philosophy. 
Of course, this estimate of the loss of 20 per cent. of energy was 
obtained from the average number of births to each mother, and the 
average intervening time between the.births. And probably no 
account was made of premature births, which yet would help to sustain 
that loss of 20 per cent. The reform philosophy insists that too large 
a demand is made upon maternity; that hence the loss of energy far 
exceeds what it should. Leaving out of consideration the injury 
done the children, since that is nothing to the point, it may be said 
that it is a principle with the reform philosophy that nothing would so 
help to increase woman’s opportunities for mental elevation as the 
proper exercise of the maternal functions. Her lost opportunities 
have been largely because so large a per cent. of her energy has been 
thus devoted. The elevation of woman is called for under the plea 
that her maternal functidns, rightfully exercised, would result in her 
gain, not her loss. This is the case with the right exercise of all our 
functions. If we use the muscles of our limbs duly, not only do 
we gain muscular strength, but our whole body is benefited. Is it not 
so with the use of all our powers? One might think, by the opposing 
argument, that maternity was not a natural function, but something 
likely to sap out the life of the individual sustaining it unless every 
faculty, every power, were subordinated to it. It would regard the 
mother as little else than a physical machine for the bearing and 
bodily nourishing of her young. She would hardly deserve the name 
of mother. Perhaps female mammal would be the best name for this 
scientific being. 

Even in functions not strictly natural men are gainers, not losers, 
through their right exercise. It is natural for a poet to think poems, 
but to put them in polished shape upon paper requires the artificial. 
Yet if the poet thus produces a poem, and he has made no undue 
strain upon his powers, he is the better fitted for his next achievement. 
He is a gainer. The birth of each of her children would result in a 
gain to the mother, physically and in every way, were her maternal 
functions not unduly exercised. 

Physicians tell us that the average woman should bear no more than 
five children. Every birth after the fifth is attended with increasing 
danger to her life. They say that two years at least should occur 
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between each two births. The time will probably come when this 
number will be reduced and the intervening time lengthened. It is 
already evident that a higher civilization will not demand of woman 
the exercise of maternity to such an extent as has been demanded in 
the past or is demanded in the present. Not only she, but the race, 
will gain. How much less energy would be lost if but a fitting number 
of births occurred, and the intervening time between the births were 
proportioned according to the mother’s strength. The estimate of lost 
energy quoted is, therefore, but a fluctuating standard, or rather it is 
no standard at all. 

And again, why need it be declared that this energy, zf Jost, is lost 
to the brain? Why may not the mother lose muscular energy or 
energy of some other sort? This also appears to be an arbitrary 
statement. Prove that women are less intellectual between twenty 
and forty years of age than between forty and sixty years of age, and 
some reason will appear in the assertion that the energy given to 
maternity is lost to the brain. 

Besides, in this reckoning no account is made of a corresponding 
loss to the other parent. At the time when men become fathers they 
are not considered as losing so much energy that they are unfitted for 
intellectual achievement; nor are they warned that if they devote 
themselves to intellectual culture they will detract from their own 
well-being and that of their offspring. On the contrary, it is pro- 
nounced that the physical basis for intellectual energy is most 
abundant in these years. Yet who will question the fact that the 
father devotes as much energy in obtaining the means for the material 
support of his children as the mother gives in another way ? 

But, suppose we grant that the mother loses a large per cent. of 
energy not made up to her in the period of maternity, still the 
question arises, Whence the difference between the immature girl and 
the mother? There would appear to be even an intellectual gain 
in the latter. Whence comes it? According to the opposing argu- 
ment the mother, properly maintaining her functions, thinks less than 
the immature girl, which amounts to saying she és less. We see the 
opposite. Even in women who do not strive for culture we see with 
the dawn of motherhood the womanly character deepen. Often for 
the first time the woman thinks largely and nobly of life. Does not 
this growth of character depend at all upon the intellect? Is not this 
character of an intellectual type? Or is character of this kind wholly 
ruled out of the scientific method ? 
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It is declared that injury will result to the race as culture increases 
among the mothers. This appears to be a most remarkable statement. 
The distinctive difference between man and the brute is the capacity 
for culture. Under any consideration can we come to see that he 
should desist from exercising that faculty? Why, man is best a man 
as he exercises that faculty. ‘Tennyson admonishes: 


** Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


But through culture alone can this be done. Yet we are told that 
one-half of mankind—z. ¢., the women—are lessening the chances of 
their offspring when striving to advance in culture. The conclusion is 
drawn from the former argument that by direction of energy to the 
brain a loss accrues to maternity. But we have seen, from what 
appears a reasonable standpoint, that under proper conditions of life 
no loss would result by such direction. Certainly, to one’s common 
sense view of it, advice to either woman or man to neglect the culti- 
vation of the highest faculties given them appears absurd. But 
women are advised to trust to the slow and easy method of heredity 
for intellectual tendencies. Now, intellectual tendencies presuppose 
the desire to pursue intellectual courses. Wherefore the use of having 
them if they are to remain undirected? If one has a tendency to 
follow art, what good would it do him, if, for whatever reason, he were 
prevented from pursuing art? Would not the tendency be a source 
of misery to him? He were far better without it. So if women, 
through heredity or any other method, are given intellectual tenden- 
cies, these would be a source of misery to them if they are to remain 
undirected. Better be in such a case a female mammal of a lower 
genus than that of man. 

Again, women are warned against the slow processes of application 
as too great a tax upon their energy. This is like telling them that, 
although they have the ability to see, they should use their eyes but 
little, lest they detract from the well-being of those who come after. 
For women, in common with men, have the ability for mental appli- 
cation unless it has been averted, and it seems as absurd to say this 
natural possession should be disregarded as that seeing or any other 
natural possession should be. I feel sure that the advocates of this 
theory, could they be given the choice of having been born of cultured 
or of uncultured mothers, would choose the former. Common sense 


would here decide despite their scientific theories. Here a notable 
10 
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fact may be mentioned. A large majority of men of genius and talent 
are credited with having had mothers of cultivated minds. The fact 
appears through all the stages of intellectual superiority, from a Geethe, 
the flower of German literature, to the humblest poet who obtains 
but a local fame. 

It is further declared from this scientific standpoint that, if intellec- 
tual equality existed between the sexes, it would result in the extinc- 
tion of mankind. It would certainly seem as if the doom of the race 
depended upon something more evil in its nature than the intellectual 
cultivation of woman. That which appears most to threaten mankind 
is vice and depravity, leading to diseased physical systems. There is 
no more powerful agent to work against vice and depravity than intel- 
lectual culture. The more our women are cultivated, the more liable 
are they to lead pure lives. The more they are cultivated, the less 
liable are they to marry vicious men, and thus entail upon the world 
diseased and depraved offspring. For the sake of virtue, we must ask 
for woman’s culture. 

But these foreboders seem to forget that, even in case a possibility of 
extinction threatened mankind through equal intellectual culture, there 
would always be the varying possession in individuals, and the law of 
the attraction of opposites would doubtless hold them, as now—that is, 
the most intellectual man would seek the less intellectual woman for 
his mate, and the less intellectual man seek the more intellectual 
woman. Thus the doom of the race would be averted. 

With this more favorable outlook, let us turn our attention to some 
general observations. 

How did it come about that man and woman from the beginning 
did not have opportunities in common? We have seen that undue 
demands were made upon her as a mother, constituting one great dep- 
rivation. What other deprivation existed? We are told by those 
who have made a study of primitive conditions of life that in these 
earliest days of the race man considered physical strength as of para- 
mount value. It was his greatest need, not only in subduing 
nature, but in protecting himself from wild beasts and the inroads 
of his even more savage neighbor. Physical strength was indeed 
his all in all. Without an abundance of it he could not long 
support life. So he came to set the highest value upon it; to con- 
sider it alone as worthy of supreme respect. The strongest man 
in the tribe was regarded as the greatest man; the warriors were the 
first men. We see this to-day among savage nations. Of course, the 
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primitive man considered the weaker members of the tribe, the women, 
as inferior. So he placed upon the woman inferior offices. She be- 
came the slave, the drudge, of the man.. There was no lack of power 
to enforce such offices. So, from generation onward to generation, she 
toiled, little amelioration being offered to her condition. We see among 
the women-peasantry of some countries to-day something of the pri- 
vations and burdens once borne by all women. If ever there was 
a tribe distinguished by particularly strong women, men held more 
respect for them; in ancient legends of some races their prowess was 
recorded; hence we receive an idea of how such stories as those of 
the Amazons have come down to us. ; 

The inferior position first given woman, and so easily perpetuated, 
accounts for her lack of opportunities for improvement in the earlier 
generations. The idea that she was man’s inferior would not soon be 
eradicated. Nothing holds so strongly with man as an idea handed 
down from the past. To-day we cling to ideas having no other merit 
than that they embody the wisdom of our forefathers. Often nothing 
short of a moral earthquake will serve to eradicate them. And such 
earthquakes do not visit humanity as frequently as another kind visits 
the earth. The idea of woman’s inferiority having taken firm root- 
hold in man’s mind, it would be long before another and truer idea 
displaced it. Nor indeed would this happen until he had advanced 
to such a state of enlightenment that he could see that her subjugation 
was retarding his progress, or until he felt the first promptings of phi- 
lanthropy leading him to mitigate the hardships of those beneath him. 
Thus, bound to an inferior position, and subject to such demands as 
he chose to make upon her as his companion, woman’s development 
advanced more slowly. Is it strange that we have little record of her 
intellectual achievement in any country until in such country she was 
admitted to share in some degree man’s opportunities for culture? I 
think that if an equal lack of intellectual development with that which 
woman shows were exhibited by any class of men, however naturally 
endowed, living and laboring under such disadvantages, no other cause 
than those disadvantages would be assigned for that lack. 

Yet one word should be said of woman’s unrecognized powers in 
the past. I do not think the world has realized until lately what she 
may have been and may have done unrecorded, except as it lives in the 
history of man’s exploits. Let me illustrate: There was a certain 
clergyman who had a wife. He seemed a man of ordinary parts, yet 
his sermons were of so high an order that he gained an enviable repu- 
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tation for talent far outside the parish in which he labored. His wife 
died. He never wrote a brilliant sermon afterward. But this was not 
from the effect of grief. He married a year after; therefore grief may 
not be said to have been his undoing. He lost fame in his parish, was 
dismissed, and, failing to secure an appointment elsewhere, he went 
abroad at last as a missionary. 

Nothing to me is more interesting than to read in the biographies 
of great men the fragmentary accounts of the women who have been 
their nearest associates. The references to mother, wife, sister, or 
friend, spoken of by the biographer as having had an influence over 
some genius, are most suggestive, and I find myself wondering, if some 
of these had had a separate career, what might have been the result. 
Possibly George Eliot and the few other great women the world 
knows would not stand alone upon their heights. The history of the 
past is written. It can never be rewritten. We can never know how 
much of womanly thought and power has been merged into masculine 
achievement. We must be contented to say that the world is begin- 
ning to think woman was not so wholly an insignificant being in the 
past as once supposed. Her power was appropriated, but some power 
she had, despite the disadvantages under which she labored. Probably 
the prevailing feeling that it was unwomanly to possess great intellect- 
ual power accounts for much of this appropriation in the more 
advanced ages. Men desired to shield their female friends from the 
charge of unwomanliness ! 

We are gaining courage to speak of woman’s past in view of what 
she is doing now. She cannot suddenly have been given an intellect 
in these later centuries. Perhaps some thinkers wish that she had 
been so recently endowed; it would furnish data for working out that 
puzzling problem, how the human intellect came into the world. Dur- 
ing the last fifty years, in English-speaking countries at least, woman, 
has been given opportunities for mental development never possessed 
before. Is there not a less disparity between the achievements of men 
and those of women in these years than heretofore? Contrast them 
with the fifty years preceding. I learn that in the United States 
in the year 1881 eighty mechanical inventions were patented to 
women. How many were patented to them in 1831? Woman is 
gaining on man in intellectual achievement, and while every avenue 
for knowledge, for work, is opening to her, she will continue to gain. 
She is too eager in the possession of her new field to lose any advan- 
tage. And they reckon without a full consideration of what she is 
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doing now, and of her approach to his achievement, who declare she 
will always be a lesser power intellectually. 

But, leaving what seems so plainly evident, let it be asked, why is it 
that woman feels the statement of her intellectual inferiority as so 
obnoxious? Her brother’s superior size, strength, address, even many 
of his achievements, she views with equanimity; why does she object 
to being called inferior in intellect? Sitply because she feels that this 
touches the real self-hood of the individuai. All else is transitory, the 
possession of time, and therefore of only relative value. But in the 
mind, the soul, rests the real value. Here we have the germ of infinite 
progression; set in limits, it is made other than it is; it is made, 
indeed, but another of the possessions of a short human life. We con- 
sider that this must be wrong. Our very religion cries out against it; 
our religion, founded upon an immaterial principle in man, teaching 
endless progression, declares against the setting of such limits. This 
immaterial principle in man explains much that is otherwise unexplain- 
able. It cannot be proved not to exist, while that vast array of per- 
sonal experiences stamped upon all history, and accumulating with 
every passing year, goes toward the verifying of this principle, and it 
is not to be ignored. The non-existence of this principle shows 
nothing equaling this in importance. 

We have earnestly considered the physiological argument as if its 
refutation were required to demonstrate woman’s equality; but we 
believe that her equality rests upon another consideration. While 
man lives woman must be his companion. It is her destiny, in com- 
mon with his, to progress. Having an immortal mind like his, and 
appointed to inhabit the earth while he inhabits it, she must, from the 
very possession of that mind, from the very necessity of progress, 
reach the same level that he reaches, and continue with him in an 
onward progression, the survival of the fittest. 

Certainly, in order for the physiological argument to prevail, one 
opinion must be established as a fact. This is that the brain is a 
thinking machine, not a machine in which thought is manifested. 
Science has not yet become possessed of such a fact: Some scientists 
may hold such a theory; many who are not scientists believe it. It is 
but another way of stating that the soul of man is material. Curiously 
enough, then, we come to learn that the argument against woman’s 
intellectual equality with man depends mainly upon a materialistic 
doctrine. But this doctrine is difficult to substantiate. And all the 
experiments of French and German scientists with dead brains can 
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hardly formulate complete laws for our living ones. Experiments 
with the living brains of animals can hardly lead to the discovery of 
the complete laws governing our human ones—unless we differ in 
belief from a certain physician. 

This physician had a dyspeptic lady patient. She said to him one 
day: “Doctor, don't you think I would be less troubled with indi- 
gestion if I rested a while after my meals?” “No indeed, madam; 
light exercise aids digestion; why do you ask?” “The cows always 
rest after eating.” ‘‘ Madam, we are not cows.” Since we are not 
dogs or sheep, the laws governing their brains cannot fully be applied 
to ours. 

Further, in favor of the brain’s being a machine in which thought acts, 
we have man’s established conviction that he is of a nature apart from 
the body in which he dwells. Many noted scientists make an account 
of that. But the chief point to be emphasized is, that at the base of 
the physiological argument is a theory with not so much to verify it 
as there is to verify the opposite theory. Hence to draw a final con- 
clusion from it would be unfair. 

Mr. Darwin’s development theory still is set down as atheory. It 
would be fairest to set down the physiological argument as based upon 
a theory, instead of coupling it directly with science. The scientific 
method is that of induction—from facts to draw conclusions, results. 
Here we have inferences, results, based upon a theory. Clearly not 
the scientific method. 

When woman has had equal opportunities with man—equal incite- 
ments to achievement—for a period sufficient to give a fair exhibit of 
her powers, and shall have failed, then will be time enough to lay 
before her disheartening propositions. Our sex has much for which 
to be thankful to science. Not only has woman’s ordinary work been 
made lighter and easier through science, but man has learned with 
certainty what he before dimly began to see, that by keeping her in 
subjection he retards his own progress. Let, then, no disparagement 
come to us in the name of Science. Let that light still continue to 
illumine us. Let the shadows be cast from other quarters. 
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4 HE amount of land withdrawn from settlement and subjected to 
e the claims of States and corporations for railroad purposes was 
4 some time ago stated by the Auditor of Railroad Accounts, in the 
Department of the Interior, to exceed 200,000,000 acres. A better 
® ' idea of the magnitude of this area will be formed if we state that it 


is about equal to that of the thirteen original States of this Union. 

Comparing it with countries on the other side the Atlantic, we find 

that it is rather more than equal to the united areas of Great Britain, 

Belgium and the German Empire, in which 80,000,000 human beings 

, find room to subsist and to carry on the multitudinous operations of 
civilized life. 

Some twelve years ago public condemnation of the land-grant policy 
began to make itself very plainly heard, and within a short time had grown 
so loud and emphatic as to prevent the making of any further grants. 
It may indeed be fairly said that the people expressed their disap- 
proval as soon as they learned what was going on, for the larger grants, 
which make up the bulk of the granted lands, had all been made within 
a period of six or eight years. The Pacific Railroad acts of 1862 and 
1864, passed, as they were, while all thoughts and interests centered 
on the great struggle then in progress, attracted at the time but little 
attention. The project to connect the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by 
rail met with a natural and deserved approval, and it was not until 
several years later that the prodigality of the means adopted to secure 
that desirable end became generally understood. When once it was 
understood, the expression of popular disapproval and indignation was 

‘prompt and unmistakable. It was also effective, for grants estimated 
to cover a total of 400,000,000 acres of public land—many of which 
had already been passed by the Senate, while others were embraced 
in bills that had been introduced into one house or the other—were 
no more heard of. 

In view of the public feeling then manifested, it might have been 
supposed that any opportunity to correct the errors of past legislation 
by enforcing the forfeiture of grants not earned according to the pre- 
scribed conditions would have been promptly improved by Congress, 
though, of course, with due regard to any equitable claims of the 
grantees. As a matter of fact, however, Congress has been very slow 
to take action in the matter. Two years ago last January the Senate 
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adopted a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Interior for 
information as to the grants of land remaining incomplete by reason 
of the failure of the railroad companies to be benefited by them to 
comply with the conditions thereto attached. A reply to this and other 
questions embraced in the resolution was prepared in the General Land 
Office, and on the 18th of February, 1880, was transmitted to the 
Senate. This document specified the delinquent roads, and gave the 
date of the expiration of each grant, the estimated quantity of land 
granted, the length of road constructed in each case, and other inform- 
ation. From this statement it appeared that the aggregate amount 
of land embraced in the expired grants was very near 100,000,000 
acres, or about one-half of the total area withdrawn from settlement 
for the benefit of railroads. A numerical majority of the grants have 
been made to States, to be used in assisting railroad companies in the 
construction of roads, but by far the greater part of the land granted 
was embraced in grants made directly to the corporations interested. 
Of the latter there were delinquent at the time of the return in ques- 
tion the Northern Pacific, the Atlantic & Pacific, the Southern Pacific 
and the Oregon Central Railroad companies. The information then 
furnished to the Senate has been available to Congress for more than 
two years past, but no positive action has been taken either to enforce 
the forfeiture of grants which have not been earned in accordance with 
the prescribed conditions or to ascertain definitely to what extent an 
enforcement would be equitable and expedient.! 

On the 29th of March, 1882, a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives calling for information on this subject was answered by the 
Secretary of the Interior in a somewhat voluminous document, from 
which it appears that a considerable number of companies, including 


1 Since this article was written the House of Representatives has referred to the Judiciary 
Committee several bills in relation to lapsed land grants, and, as regards the grant to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, a majo?ity report and two minority reports have been submitted. 
The majority, comprising eight of the fifteen members of the committee, hold that under the 
terms of the granting act the land grant is not subject to forfeiture; that Congress, under a 
power reserved in Section 9, may do any and all acts that may be necessary to insure a 
speedy completion of the road, but that its speedy completion is assured without legisiation 
by Congress, and, accordingly, that no legislation is desirable. A minority of seven, in a 
report discussing the legal power of Congress in the premises, without considering the expe- 
diency of its exercise, hold that the land grant is subject to forfeiture for the violation by the 
grantee of the annexed conditions; while a minority of six—Messrs. Knott, Culberson, 
Townshend, Payson, Hammond and Manning—recommend that all lands embraced in the 
grant which were not patented to the company on the first day of July, 1882, be declared 
‘forfeited to the United States by reason of a breach of the conditions upon which said 
grant was made.” 
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three of those to which grants were given directly, have become 
delinquent since the return of February 18, 1880, was made. Of the 
delinquent companies receiving their grants through States there are 
thirty-two, the grants ranging in size from 140,000 to 2,000,000 acres, 
and embracing in the aggregate an estimated area of 21,292,349 acres, 
of which 10,902,106 acres have been patented to the companies. The 
aggregate length of the roads which these thirty-two companies were 
to have built was 4,312 miles, and the number of miles they had built 
within the time fixed for the completion of their roads was 1,665, or 
somewhat less than two-fifths of the length proposed. 

The companies to which grants were made directly, with the esti- 
mated amounts of their respective grants, and the dates when their 
grants expired, are as follows: 





Estimated number Grant 
acres granted. expired. 





Northern Pacific 48,215,040 uly 4, 1879 
California & Oregon (now Oregon Branch of the Central Pacific). . . . 126,526. uly 1, 1880 
Oregon Central (now Oregon & California) 70%, uly 1, 1880 
Atlantic & Pacific ' uly 4, 1878 
Southern Pacific of California 511,264. uly 4, 1878 
Oregon Central 1,130,880 ay 4, 1876 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg (now New Orleans Pacific 

Railway Co 903,218.61 Mar. 3, 1876 




















It will be seen that the total number of acres estimated to be 
embraced in these seven land grants is 102,279,249.65. The Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company (now Texas & Pacific) was not delinquent 
when the return in question was submitted to the House, but the time 
allowed for the completion of its road lacked less than two months of 
being expired, and, as it had made little progress with its work, it was 
reported along with the delinquent companies. Its land grant is 
estimated at 14,309,760 acres. Including the last-named grant the 
estimated areas of the grants of all the delinquent corporations amount 
to a total of 116,589,009.65 acres. The length of their proposed 
roads aggregates 7,756 miles, of which 1,465 miles, or a little less than 
one-fifth, was completed at the time fixed for the completion of the 
entire roads. 

Taking both classes of grants together, the amount of land embraced 
in them, as obtained by footing up the estimates made for the different 
roads, is 137,881,358 acres, an area exceeding that of the German 
Empire by about 3,000,000 acres. Some deductions should, however, 
be made on account of land lost to the railroad grants by reservations 
and settlements within their limits, and in other ways. It is also to be 
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remembered that some of the grants must comprise a large amount of 
arid land. The Texas Pacific is probably the worst off in this respect, 
as about two-thirds of its land grant lies in Arizona, the most arid of 
our western Territories. On the other hand, the grant to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, which is the largest of all the grants, extends through 
Territories containing some of the finest wheat lands on the continent; 
and, although it comprises a considerable amount of mountain and a 
portion of the mauvaises terres, or Bad Lands, of Dakota, it is, on the 
whole, a grant of immense agricultural value. 

The total length of the railroads to be built with the aid ex- 
tended in these grants was 12,068 miles, and the amount actually 
built by the dates at which the roads should severally have been com- 
pleted was 3,130 miles, or a very little over one-fourth of what should 
have been done to entitle the roads to the full amounts granted them. 
The amounts earned by construction within the time allowed by the 
granting acts for the completion of the several roads would be amply 
provided for by 35,000,000 acres, leaving 100,000,000 acres to revert to 
the Government if forfeitures should be strictly enforced. It has, 
however, been held by the General Land Office that several of the 
largest grants, along with some smaller ones, are not subject to 
forfeiture. These are grants made directly to corporations, with 
no express provision in the granting acts that they shall revert to 
the Government in case of a failure on the part of the companies 
interested to comply with the requirements of the law. In this 
class are included the grants to the Northern Pacific, the Atlantic & 
‘Pacific, the Southern Pacific of California, and the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road companies, amounting in the aggregate to 108,726,624 acres, 
according to the estimates furnished in the document front which our 
figures are taken. When these grants expired the amounts of road 
constructed were as follows: By the Northern Pacific, 531 miles, out 
of a total of 2,270; by the Atlantic & Pacific, 125 miles, out of a total 
of 2,426; by the Southern Pacific, 232 miles, out of a total of 512; by 
the Texas Pacific, 181 miles, out of a total of 1,483. According to the 
foregoing table, the date at which the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
required to be completed was July 4, 1879; but that date was fixed 
by a decision of Secretary Schurz, and there seems to be room for 
doubt as to its correctness. The granting act required the road to be 
completed by July 4, 1876. A joint resolution approved May 7, 
1866, extended for two years “the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the Northern Pacific Railroad and all its several sections,” 
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This required its completion by July 4, 1878; but a later joint reso- 
lution (July 1, 1868) provided that the company should “construct, 
equip, furnish and complete the whole road by the fourth day of July, 
Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven,” and this is 
the last legislation bearing upon that point. The Atlantic & Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific railroads were required by law to be com- 
pleted by July 4, 1878. To these two, however, and also to the North- 
ern Pacific, there was allowed by law what may be called a year of 
grace after the dates specified for the completion of their roads, the 
grants being in each case made and accepted upon the further condi- 
tions “that, if the said company make any breach of the conditions 
hereof and allow the same to continue for upward of one year, then, 
in such case, at any time hereafter, the United States, by its Congress, 
may do any and all acts and things which may be needful and neces- 
sary to insure a speedy completion of the said road.” In the case of 
the Texas Pacific (now called the Texas & Pacific) it is provided that, 
“upon a failure of the company to complete its road within the time 
prescribed (ten years from May 2, 1872), Congress may adopt such 
measures as it may deem necessary and proper to secure its speedy 
completion.” This company has earned no lands. It has built, as we 
have already said, 181 miles of road, out of a total of 1,483; but the 
part built lies wholly within the State of Texas, in which it has no 
Government land grant. The road proposed by this company has 
been rendered entirely unnecessary by the construction of the South- 
ern Pacific along its proposed route, and Congress should lose no 
time in declaring the forfeiture of its grant and reopening the land to 
settlement. The grant has been proved to be unnecessary by the fact 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad Company has built its road with- 
out one; but a contract has been made between the last-named com- 
pany and the Texas & Pacific, by which each party pledges itself 
not to construct a line beyond El Paso to compete with the line built 
to that point by the other, and by which the Texas & Pacific Company 
agrees to resign its land grant to the Southern Pacific, probably with 
the understanding that it shall receive from the latter a share in the 
proceeds of the grant. It cannot be reasonably contended, however, 
that Congress is under obligations to give the land to a company that 
has not fulfilled the conditions on which it was promised, and this 
when the proposed road is no longer needed; or, on the other hand, to 
give it toa company to which it was never promised. Nosortof legal 
technicality that can be pleaded on behalf of either of these companies 
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will be of much weight as against the plain equity, common sense and 
public policy that unite in demanding a resumption of the grant by 
the Government. 

The position taken by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 
respect to its grant is indicated by a letter from Mr. George Gray, 
one of its attorneys, that has been published in the New York 7Zimes, 
and printed in pamphlet form for distribution among members of 
Congress and others; and, as the conditions attached to this grant 
(except as to the date fixed for the completion of the road) were 
identical with those attached to the grants of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad Company and the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 
California, whatever is said as to the legal status of either of these 
grants will, under like circumstances, apply to the other two. 

In the letter above referred to, Mr. Gray contends, on behalf of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, that the grant to that corpora- 
tion was an absolute grant 7” presenti; that the conditions annexed 
to it were conditions subsequent, and not conditions precedent, to the 
acquisition of title to the granted lands; that, “notwithstanding a 
failure to perform the conditions within the time specified, the title to 
the lands remains unimpaired in the grantee unless Congress sees fit 
to enforce a forfeiture on that ground ;” and, finally, that Congress is 
estopped from doing this by “a clear declaration” in the granting act 
“that the lands granted are absolutely appropriated to the completion 
of the road.” 

We might show that the citations made by Mr. Gray in favor of 
the theory that the grant to the Northern Pacific is a grant in 
presenti do not sustain his conclusion; but, letting that pass, and 
granting that there zs authority for the claim that the Supreme Court 
has so decided, such a decision need not prevent us from considering 
the question on its merits. 

A grant in presenti (or present grant) may be defined as one which 
at the time it is made conveys to the grantee the title to the thing 
granted. If the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company and 
the other grants made upon like conditions were of this character, why 
was it necessary to provide for a subsequent conveyance of the granted 
lands by patent? Section 4 of the Northern Pacific Railroad act pro- 
vides that, whenever the company shall have twenty-five miles of any 
portion of its railroad and telegraph line ready for the service contem- 
plated, the President of the United States shall appoint three commis- 
sioners to examine the same; “and if it shall appear that twenty-five 
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consecutive miles of said road and telegraph line have been completed 
in a good, substantial, workmanlike manner, as in all other respects 
required by this act, the commissioners shall so report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and patents * * * shall be issued to 
said company, confirming to said company the right and title to said 
lands situated opposite to and coterminous with said completed sec- 
tion of said road. And from time to time, whenever twenty-five addi- 
tional consecutive miles shall have been constructed, completed and 
in readiness as aforesaid, and verified by said commissioners to the 
President of the United States, then patents shall be issued to said 
company conveying the additional sections of land as aforesaid, and 
so on, as fast as every twenty-five miles of said road is completed as 
aforesaid.” 

It is contended by Mr. Gray that the issue of patents was provided 
for merely “for convenience in the Land Office, and as a matter of 
record evidence.” The company’s title, he claims, ‘“ does not depend 
on and is not conveyed” by the patent; but, if this is the case, why 
should the performance of conditions as regards each portion of road 
be made an essential preliminary to the issue of a patent for the cor- 
responding lands? If Congress intended the patents as a matter of 
“convenience” and “of record evidence,” it is fair to suppose that it 
intended the record to correspond with the fact; and if the fact was 
such as Mr. Gray contends—that is, if the title to all the land em- 
braced in the grant was vested in the company by the granting act, 
independent of the performance of conditions—the way to make the 
patents furnish “‘ record evidence” to that effect would have been to 
provide that they should be issued as soon as practicable after the act 
was passed—say, for example, as soon as the definite location of the 
line of the road rendered it possible to identify the granted lands. If 
the patents were not intended as a conveyance of title, the with- 
holding of them until the lands to be patented had been earned 
by the construction of a corresponding portion of the road was 
not merely an empty formality, but a misleading one. In short, 
it would seem either that Congress inserted in the act a provision 
calculated to produce an effect the reverse of the one intended, or else 
that the intention was different from what Mr. Gray claims it to have 
been. Moreover, the claim that title was conveyed by the granting 
act independent of the issue of patents conflicts with the express 
provision of the statute that patents shall be issued “ conveying” the 
land to the company. It is true that in one part of Section 4 the 
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word “ confirming” is used, instead of “conveying,” but it is mani- 
festly used in a legal signification equivalent to that of the latter word. 
It is, moreover, applied only to the lands situated opposite to and co- 
terminous with the twenty-five miles of road first completed—that is, 
to less than one-eightieth part of the entire grant, the word “conveying” 
being distinctly applied to all the other portions—7. ¢., to more than 
seventy-nine-eightieths of the whole. If the patents issued upon the 
completion of successive portions of the road are to “convey” the 
corresponding portions of land from the United States to the com- 
pany, it would seem a natural inference that up to the time of their 
issue the title to such portions of land must be in the United States, 
and not in the company; for it is not possible to take a thing up 
where it is not and “convey” it to where it already is. Yet, if we 
accept the doctrine that the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company was a grant 7” presenti, we are forced to the conclusion 
that this impossible and absurd thing is precisely what Section 4 of 
the granting act provided for doing. And the same reasoning, of 
course, applies to the case of the Atlantic & Pacific and other grants 
similarly conditioned. 

But it is of little practical importance whether these grants be 
regarded as present or future ones, and the discussion of that ques- 
tion is of interest chiefly as illustrating the tendency of the courts to 
encroach on the province of the legislature. We may accept it as 
res adjudicata that, whatever the intention of Congress may have 
been, the particular grants in question are now to be dealt with as 
grants in presenti; but it does not by any means follow, as is claimed 
on behalf of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, that they were 
not subject to forfeiture upon failure to perform any one or more of 
the conditions subsequent upon which they were made. The absence 
of an express provision for the reversion of the lands to the Govern- 
ment is of no moment, for the mere fact that a grant is conditional 
carries with it the right of the grantor to withdraw it if the condi- 
tions are not performed.! 

It may fairly be assumed that in making these enormous grants 
of land the object of Congress was to accomplish certain objects 
deemed of public utility—namely, to secure the construction of 


t This is also the view of all the members of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the opinion of the majority that the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company is not subject to forfeiture being based upon grounds which will be noticed in 
another foot-note. 
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certain important railroads; and, unless the language of the grant- 
ing acts is such as to leave us no alternative, we are forbidden 
to adopt an interpretation of them which would be at variance with 
their prime intent and purpose. Yet an interpretation which implies 
that the grantees were practically placed under no penalty for failure 
to fulfill the prescribed conditions seems to us to be clearly of that 
character. To secure the construction of the desired railroads it was 
deemed necessary to hold out inducements for capitalists to invest 
money in the enterprises. Such an inducement was furnished by the 
grant of vast tracts of land; and, however unwise the policy of making 
such grants may have been, we at least recognize in it a logical rela- 
tion to the end in view. It was adapted to secure the construction of 
the roads. But, when we are asked to believe that as a still further 


inducement the granting acts were so drawn as to assure investors — 


that the conditions annexed to the grants might be violated with 
impunity, we find the pretension contrary to reason, for an inducement 
of this character would have been directly calculated to defeat the 
main object in view. 

It would be preposterous to believe that Congress granted a terri- 
tory twice as large as Great Britain upon certain conditions without 
reserving power either to withhold or to take back the grants if the 
conditions were not complied with; for, if this be so, grants which were 
expressly described as “conditional” in the granting acts were so 
imperfectly guarded as to make them virtually unconditional. It is 
true that in the grants to the Northern Pacific, Atlantic & Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroads the power was reserved to “do any and 
all acts and things * * * necessary to insure a speedy comple- 
tion” of the roads; but if, as is claimed on behalf of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, the lands were “ absolutely appropriated ” 
to the completion of the roads, there would be no object in taking 
them from a company that makes a reasonably good promise to go 
ahead with its work, no matter how grave its delinquencies might 
have been in the past. It might wholly have ignored the conditions 
prescribed by law—might have let the time fixed for their complete 
fulfillment arrive without having taken a single step in that direction 
—and yet would be able to screen itself from all unpleasant conse- 
quences of its past negligence by simply engaging to push its road to 
a speedy completion. 

We do not believe that Congress stultified itself by imposing condi- 
tions of such a nugatory character. A provision that a land-grant 
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road should be completed by a given date was, in our opinion, some- 
thing more than a modest intimation that, if it were the good pleasure 
of the grantee, the completion of its road by that date would be 
taken as a favor. In all these grants—and especially in those for the 
transcontinental railroads—the question of time was a vitalone. The 
grants were made to assist in building railroads through an unsettled 
country, where there would not for some years be enough business to 
support them. The subsidies given in the cases now under consid- 
eration were wholly in the form of lands; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the quantities of land granted were as large as Congress 
deemed necessary in view of the value the land then possessed or was 
likely to acquire by the time the companies would earn it, supposing 
them to build their roads according to the conditions laid down in the 
granting acts. There existed at the time of the grants a given set of 
circumstances to which, and to the circumstances deemed likely to 
exist within the time set for the construction of the roads, we may 
assume that Congress intended to adapt its grants. The circum- 
stances, however, were rapidly changing, owing to the progress of 
settlement; and, of course, this fact was perfectly well known to 
Congress when the grants were made. Even the hard-working Ger- 
man or Swedish immigrant who comes here with a view to taking up 
a homestead in the wilderness perfectly comprehends that he is not 
thereby electing to live in a wilderness permanently. He has heard 
enough about the ordinary course of settlement in the West to under- 
stand that other settlers will take up homesteads around him, and that 
before many years shall have passed he will find himself in a compara- 
tively populous region, provided with roads, schools, markets and all 
the ordinary advantages of civilized life. That the changes likely to 
occur in the country through which these railroads were to be built 
were before the minds of Congressmen when they voted for these 
grants cannot, therefore, be reasonably doubted. A period of twelve 
years or more was allowed for the completion of the roads, and it might 
well have been anticipated that even so much time would witness great 
progress in settlement and a large advance in the value of wild lands. 
It must have been foreseen—unless American legislators have less pre- 
vision than German or Scandinavian immigrants—that there would by 
that time be little need for Government aid in the construction of 
western railroads, and that the lands set apart to aid in the construction 
of these particular roads might be two, three or four times as valuable as 
they were when granted. And can we reasonably suppose that 
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Congress, while foreseeing this, deliberately bound itself to regulate its 
action in 1880 or 1882 by the circumstances of 1864 or 1866? Can 
we suppose that it bound itself to continue in their full magnitude 
grants which, through increase in the value of land, might have grown 
to two, three or four times their original value, and to do this at a time 
when the necessity for Government assistance in the construction of 
railroads might have been greatly diminished, if not wholly done away 
with, by the progress of settlement? If such a conclusion as this were 
forced upon us by the express language of the statutes, we should, of 
course, have nothing to do but accept it; but it would not be fair or 
reasonable to adopt unnecessarily a construction’ of the law that would 
presuppose the Legislature to have been wanting in either patriotism, 
honesty or common intelligence. 

The construction contended for on behalf of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company is not only unnecessary, but inadmissible. The 
provision in Section 9 of the granting act, that if a breach of condi- 
tions shall be made, and allowed to continue for upward of one year, 
“the United States by its Congress may do any and all acts and things 
which may be needful and necessary to insure a speedy completion of 
the said road,” even were this the sole source of the power possessed 
by Congress in the premises, might in our opinion be so construed 
as to enable Congress to enforce a forfeiture of the grant where 
the road has not been completed within the period prescribed. It 
may be said that this is a power which there would be no occasion 
to exercise where a company (such, for example, as the Northern 
Pacific) is now showing a good degree of energy in pushing its road 
to completion. But Congress is the sole judge as to the degree of 
rapidity desirable in the construction of these overdue roads. When 
the prescribed time and the additional year of grace allowed by law 
had expired, the completion of the work became due on demand. 
Congress has a right to assume that corporations which have already 
proved dilatory will continue to prove so, and, with due regard to 
equitable claims, has a right to proceed, on the supposition that to 
insure a speedy completion of the roads it is necessary to put their 
construction in new hands, or even to undertake it as a public work. 
It may be said that when a company is already making a fair degree 
of progress it would be harsh and unfair to make an extreme use of a 
technical advantage; but, when a company has so placed itself as to 
be dependent upon the equity and forbearance of Congress, it must 


be prepared to meet equity with equity—to concede as well as to exact. 
II 
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But Congress is not depen.ent upon the powers expressly reserved 
in Section 9 of the Northern Pacific Railroad act and in the corre- 
sponding sections of other acts of like tenor. Its power to declare a 
forfeiture of the Northern Pacific Railroad grant, and of all the other 
grants similarly conditioned, grows out of the simple facts that the 
grants were conditional, and that the conditions upon which they were 
made have been broken; and the object contemplated in the insertion 
of the provisions embodied in the section under consideration unques- 
tionably was to empower the Government, while using its own pleasure 
as to the exercise of the power to enforce forfeitures, to adopt any 
other measures more specifically adapted to the promotion of a par- 
ticular end—namely, “the speedy completion” of certain transcon- 
tinental railroads, the construction of which within a limited time 
might for military or other reasons become an object of paramount 
importance. In short, the condition provided in Section 9 of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad act did not supersede any of the other con- 
ditions prescribed in that act, but, as expressly stated in the act itself, 
was a “ further condition,” and its effect was greatly to enlarge the 
powers which Congress already possessed in virtue of the conditional 
character of its grants by adding to the power of enforcing forfeitures 


the power of active and positive interference in respect to the work of 
constructing the roads, and this to any extent which might be neces- 
sary to insure their ‘‘ speedy completion.”! 

As matters now stand, there is perhaps no occasion for a resort to 


It is somewhat remarkable that the majority of the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in their recent report to that body as regards the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, regard Section 9 as limiting the power of Congress, instead of extending it. They 
concede, as stated in a previous foot-note, that there was no need of any express provision 
for the reversion of the lands to the Government, the power of the latter to revest itself 
with the title to the granted lands upon a breach of conditions on the part of the grantee 
being sufficiently asserted in the mere act of prescribing conditions; but they conclude that 
the insertion of a provision empowering Congress to ‘‘do any and all acts * “ * necessary 
to insure a speedy completion of the said road” deprived it of the power to do any act not 
necessary to insure such speedy completion. To this a minority, comprising seven of the 
fifteen members of the committee, in a report prepared and just [ July 24] presented to the 
House by Mr. Payson, make the conclusive reply that such an interpretation of Section g is 
inadmissable, inasmuch as it involves the absurd assumption that in the very act of making 
aconditional grant Congress discharged the grantee from the duty of performing the con- 
ditions prescribed. The following is an extract from the report in question: ‘In other 
words, the majority assert that because in express terms Congress imposed a /urther 
condition on an already existing conditional grant, which further condition was not incon- 
sistent with the prior conditions and correlative rights and liabilities under them, the 
imposition of such further condition was in legal effect an abrogation of all legal rights 
beneficial to the Government growing out of the prior conditions, and the grantee took the 
estate practically discharged therefrom.” y 
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any of the additional powers reserved in Section 9 of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad act with a view to hastening the completion of that 
road. The company may doubtless be trusted to push forward its 
work with due energy; but it has already failed to complete its road 
within the prescribed time, and the conditions annexed to its grant 
having been broken, that grant, or at least so much thereof as has not 
been earned and patented to the company in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the granting act, is legally forfeited. Many millions of 
acres of valuable land are thus placed as completely at the disposal of 
Congress as if they had never been granted. They are, in fact, a 
public property, which, just as much as any ether public property in 
the country, should be administered with a view to the public good. 
If there are valid reasons why any portion of this property should be 
given to the company, Congress will be justified in giving it such a 
portion; but whether it should ,ive any, and, if any, how much, are 
questions to be decided upon their merits in view of present con- 
siderations of equity and public policy. The magnitude of the grants 
made by earlier congresses, acting perhaps in part under such influ- 
ences as were subsequently revealed by the Credit Mobilier investiga- 
tion, affords no criterion whatever for the guidance of the present 
Congress in its dealings with the delinquent grantees. 

It may be worth while to mention that 150 miles of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad approved by President Hayes after the grant expired, 
325 miles since approved by President Arthur, and other portions of 
the road not yet examined and reported on by Government commis- 
sioners, have been built upon a changed location. There is good 
reason to believe that this fact alone would invalidate the rights of the 
company to portions of the grant corresponding to these parts of the 
road, since whatever rights it possessed attached to the lands along its 
route as indicated in the map originally filed in the Land Office, as 
required by law. There is perhaps better reason for considerateness 
in dealing with this company than there is in the case of any other of 
the larger corporations. It has shown a fair degree of energy in 
the prosecution of its work, and its road will afford a desirable line 
of communication through a region not otherwise provided for; but 
its grant is three or four times as large as can be necessary under 
present circumstances, for the rapid settlement going on in the 
country along its line will soon afford enough business to make the 
enterprise self-sustaining, and at the same time will cause a rapid 
enhancement of the value of its lands. In the case of the Southern 
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Pacific and the Texas Pacific Railroad Companies, unaided private 
enterprise has already accomplished the work which they were sub- 
sidized to perform; and the same is substantially true as regards’a 
part of the route of the Atlantic & Pacific. Thetime has in fact come 
when, under the operation of the laws of trade alone, railroads are 
likely to be built about as fast as there is any occasion for them; and, 
when so built, they are more likely to be put where they are needed 
than when promoted by Government aid. Nor can it any longer be 
pretended that railroad subsidies are necessary to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the country, for this is advancing with extraordinary rapidity ; 
and with immigration pouring in upon us at the rate of nearly a million 
per annum, and our population increasing at a rate that will double it 
in less than thirty years, there is no danger that our western Tertitories 
will long be in want of either inhabitants or railroads. If the rapid 
settlement of the country is what we wish, all we need do to secure it 
is to reserve our lands for actual settlers. The truth is that land grants 
have probably done much more to retard settlement than to accelerate 
it, for the immense belts (in several cases eighty to one hundred miles 
in width) that have been withdrawn on railroad account lie for the 
most part in unsurveyed country; and, as the Government sections 
cannot under such circumstances be distinguished from those destined 
for the railroads, the practical effect is to exclude the settler from both 
until surveys are made. 

But the chief of the evils wrought by these grants is monopoly of 
the soil, to which they contribute, on the one hand, by facilitating the 
creation of “bonanza” farms, like the famous large wheat farms of 
Dakota, and, on the other, by promoting the growth of a system of 
landlordism, instead of those freehold tenures of which we have been 
wont to boast. Nor should it be overlooked in this last connection 
that landlordism in the United States is much more absolute, as 
regards the legal rights and powers of the landlord, than the landlordism 
against which the Irish tenant farmers are now in a state of rebellion. 
That its operation has hitherto been less oppressive is solely due to 
the fact that the supply of land in this country has been abundant, 
whereas in Ireland it falls very far short of being equal to the demand 
for it. 

There is, however, ample reason for the enforcement of forfeitures 
in the single fact that they have been incurred, unless it can be shown 
affirmatively on behalf of the delinquent corporations that the continu- 
ance or partial continuance of their grants is demanded by equity, or 
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called or oy considerations of public utility; for it is manifestly absurd 
to bestow public property upon private individuals or corporations 
unless it be done for some object of public interest; and not to 
recover it when it has become subject to forfeiture is the same as to 
bestow it. 

It is important, too, that whatever is to be done in. this matter shall 
be done quickly. Within a year, or but little more, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad will probably be completed, and the company will 
then be able to put forward a rather plausible claim for the retention 
of the whole of its vast grant. In respect to this road, therefore, action 
should by all means be taken during the present session of Congress; 
and the cases of the Atlantic & Pacific, Southern Pacific of California 
and Texas and Pacific companies are almost equally urgent. Nor 
should there be any delay in dealing with the smaller grants. In the 
case of these it would be impracticable for Congress to act separately 
on each case; and the best available plan will probably be to make 
a law directing the Secretary of the Interior to annul the withdrawal 
of all the granted lands not earned by the companies in the manner 
and within the time prescribed. 

The larger part of the land granted to aid in the construction of 
railroads has now become subject to the will of Congress, and can 
be restored to the public domain if prompt action be taken in regard 
to it. To remain inactive and allowany of these lapsed grants to 
pass into the possession of the delinquent companies would be a much 
greater offense against public policy than was committed by the Con- 
gresses which passed the granting acts; for it would be equivalent to 
renewing the grants at a time when the circumstances originally 
pleaded in their defense no longer have an existence. 

‘EDWARD T. PETERS. 
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HE object of this essay is to demonstrate how a constant ratio of 
-value between gold and silver all over the world may be 
established. 
If any certain country employs either of the metals in question as 
money—that is to say, as the common commodity of exchange—a 
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change in the value of this metal may be caused by a change in the 
supply, or by a change in the demand for it. If the supply of gold 
in a country which used only gold were doubled, while the quantity 
of commodities to be exchanged for gold remained the same, prices 
would be doubled; and in general prices would rise or fall according 
as the supply of gold increased or diminished. }And if the supply of 
gold remained the same, while the commodities to be exchanged for it 
altered in quantity, prices would rise or fall according as the quantity 
of commodities became smaller or larger. { At the same time it is 
evident that changes both in the supply of gold and in the demand for 
it may take place simultaneously, and either both combine to raise 
prices or both lower prices, or else a change in one may counteract a 
change in the other. / 

Suppose a part of the world to use gold and the other part to use 
silver, each metal as single standard in its respective territory. If at 
any given time we compare the prices in the gold-using countries to 
the prices in the silver-using countries, we find that a bushel of wheat, 
or a measure of any other commodity used in either part of the 
world, exchanges for a certain amount of gold in the gold countries or 
a certain amount of silver in the silver countries. “These amounts of 
gold and silver, exchanging for the same measure of other com- 
modities, are equal in value ; and, if they are further compared to each 
other with regard to weight, a certain weight of one metal is equal in 
value to a certain weight of the other metal. This proportion or ratio 
of weight between quantities of equal value, usually called the ratio of 
value, is liable to fluctuate according to the variation of prices in the 
respective territories. [Of course the absolute quantity of each metal 
has nothing to do with the ratio of value, and consequently, if it hap- 
pens that the total production of silver in all ages is nineteen times 
heavier than the total production of gold, it would be absurd to con- 
tend that gold should therefore be worth nineteen times as much as 
the same weight of silver. The silver in existence might be one 
thousand times heavier than the gold, and yet a pound of gold might 
be worth only twenty, or ten, or perhaps one, pound of silver.] But, 
as the ratio between gold and silver is the relation between prices in 
gold and silver countries, a change in it must proceed either from a 
change in the supply of either metal while the demand remains the 
same, or from a change in the demand of either metal while the supply 
remains the same, or else from a combination of changes in supply 
and demand. . 
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Supposing the demand to be the same, if the quantities of each 
metal (of course, as money) are at the same time increased or dimin- 
ished proportionately to the existing stock of each, there will be no 
change in the ratio, prices being affected proportionately in each terri- 
tory. But if one metal increased a great deal—say, for instance, 10 
per cent.—while the other remained stationary, or even increased I or 
2 per cent., or else diminished, the ratid would be subject to corre- 
sponding alterations. The supply, which cannot be controlled, is liable 
to be increased irregularly, according as poor or rich mines are discov- 
ered, though, on the other hand, existing — decide how far the 
poorest mines may be worked. 

Supposing the supply to be the same, a variation in the demand 
also may or may not be proportionate to the existing stock of each 
metal. That is to say, the demand for each metal may become a 
certain percentage greater or smaller than it was, which in reality 
means that so much more or less of commodities is offered for the 
existing quantity of each metal; or the commodities offered for gold 
may increase, say, 10 per cent., while only 5 per cent. more com- 
modities are given for silver. In the former case the ratio is 
unaffected; in the latter it is necessarily changed. The demand, 
which can be controlled, as I propose to prove presently, may, if not 
controlled, be affected by a more or less permanent change in credit— 
for instance, an improved banking system, or an inconvertible note 
issue. It may.be influenced by a temporary fluctuation in trade, or it 
may be considerably altered by the demonetization of one metal for 
the other. 

But, whichever of these causes affect prices, the changed price 
implies that a certain quantity of gold or silver now does the same 
service bs was formerly done by a different quantity ; and, if prices 
change proportionately in gold and silver countries, the ratio between 
gold and silver remains the same. If they are not changed propor- 
tionately, the effect is shown in the ratio. Thus, if the ratio between 
silver and gold is 10 to 1, and the supply of gold were doubled 
while the stock of silver remained unchanged, the ratio would be 10 
to2or5§to1. If at the same time silver had been increased 10 per 
cent., the ratio would be 5% to 1. If less commodities were given for 
gold while silver had the same employment as before, so that while 
silver prices remained Stationary gold prices rose 25 per cent., the 
ratio, if it was previously 10 to 1, would now be 10 to 1% or 8 to 
1. Again, if the ratio is 15% to 1, while there are $3,500,000,000 
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of silver and $4,000,000,000 of gold, and if $300,000,000 of silver are 
demonetized and gold substituted, the ratio will be 18.22 to 1. If 
the supply of gold is doubled while the demand for silver decreases 
by one-half, the ratio is unaffected; and, whatever be the annual 
increase of one metal, if the demand for the other metal is propor- 
tionately reduced, the ratio remains undisturbed. From this we can 
understand that by a change in the supply and demand any ratio may 
be produced, or, whatever be the supply, the same effect may be 
brought about by a sufficient change in the demand. If the stock of 
silver happened to be equal in value to the stock of gold, and the ratio 
were 10 to I, and if one-half of the stock of gold were demonetized, 
silver being substituted, gold prices would rise 100 per cent. and silver 
prices would fall 33 1-3 per cent., making the ratio 3 1-3 to1. If one- 
half of the stock of silver had been demonetized instead, the ratio 
would have been 30 to 1. At any time, therefore, the ratio may be 
changed by the demand. If the stock of each metal is given, the 
demand controls the ratio. If the supply varies while the demand is 
stationary, the ratio varies according to the supply. / But if the demand 
varies so that, while the increased supply of one metal is not absorbed 
by an increased demand, so as to maintain previous prices, the demand 
for the other metal is proportionately diminished, the ratio remains 
unchanged. 

What we desire is a constant ratio. We know that the supply 
cannot be controlled. Consequently, if a certain ratio is to be main- 
tained, the demand must vary according to the supply in the manner 
indicated. If it is indifferent to people whether they receive gold or 
silver (or notes secured by either metal), as long as they lose nothing 
by accepting either, we may suppose that a man might change his 
demand from gold to silver or from silver to gold every day if he knew 
that by so doing he contributed to adapt the demand to the supply of 
the precious metals, and thus to maintain the ratio. Nor is it at all 
strange that a similar spirit of accommodation has unconsciously 
existed on the frontiers between gold and silver using countries in 
times when prices were not so susceptible to change as they are 
now. To effect the same result we should, however, have to act 
on a more concerted principle. 

Suppose, as in the diagram, one part of the world, A 3B, employs 
gold, and the other part, B C, employs silver. The ratio which exists 
at any given moment—-say, for instance, 1514 to 1— is liable to vary 
from different causes as long as the use of either metal is strictly 
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confined to a certain territory. But if the boundary line were 
movable—that is to say, if people on either side of it were willing 


to substitute one metal for anotherin order to 
| maintain the ratio—the ratio would be maintained, 





and the boundary line might in time be moved to 

| ww deorfg. Suppose, then, that people on either 
» eee - side of the boundary—say, between the lines de 
| and fg, and in equal proportions to the single- 
standard gold and silver using countries—in order 
Yt sigh ciate £& to be equally far from the probability of being 

| 2. absorbed by either the gold or silver single-standard 
Cc territory, agree to use gold and silver indiscriminate- 
ly at the ratio which ruled on the day of agreement—say, 15 % to I. 
Gold was formerly used by Bd and silver by Bf Now both use 
gold and silver indiscriminately. If the yearly addition to the stock 
of gold becomes proportionately greater than that of silver, the 
boundary line will move toward fg. When it has reached that limit 
the world stands on much the same point as it did before d g became 
bimetallic. The difference is that gold is now used by A g instead of 
A B, and silver by C g instead of C B, while the ratio is the same— 
namely, 15% to 1. Another agreement may now be made between 
people round f g, and while the ratio is thus maintained the boundary 
may again move, either further into the silver territory or back toward 
its former position, if the supply of silver grows sufficiently large. 
Nor is there any limit to the change of the boundary line before the 
the total stock of one metal is so much greater than the stock of the 
other metal that the latter is absorbed for purposes of art—that is to 
say, as long as both metals are used as money. Thus any ratio 
between gold and silver may be established and maintained. And 
the system, when exposed to different influences in various circum- 
stances, will act in the following way: 

Suppose d g to be bimetallic. If the supply of silver becomes pro- 
portionately greater than the supply of gold, silver prices will rise, say, 
first in C g, if the silver is sent there; then, in order to buy articles 
cheaper in the bimetallic d g, silver will flow there. This will raise 
prices in d g—both gold and silver prices—and gold will go to A ¢in 
order to buy goods cheaper, until finally the equilibrium in prices is 
restored, the extra supply of silver having increased the stock of silver 
in C g and d g and caused some gold to migrate to A e. 

If part of C g were to demonetize silver for gold, this silver would 
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be sent to d g, and an equal amount of gold would leave d@ g for the 
new gold-using country, the ratio remaining undisturbed as long as 
there is sufficient gold to be had from d g. 

If inconvertible notes were used in C g, thus reducing the demand 
for silver, the superfluous silver would at first increase the prices in 
C g, then silver would flow to d g and gold from d g to A g, raising 
prices in all, but preserving the ratio as long as a sufficient amount of 
gold can be found in d g to be sent over to A e. If in the two latter 
instances there is not enough gold to be had from d g, a further part 
of A ¢ must become bimetallic at the ratio in question, or else a part 
of A ¢ might substitute silver for gold. 

Again, regarding a temporary fluctuation in trade at the commence- 
ment of a trade revival, or whenever an increased activity supported 
by credit causes prices to rise, some gold or silver might at first leave 
the place where prices rose, but it would soon return, since increased 
activity in one part of the world is most likely to call forth better trade 
even in other parts. For though it may happen, as the case has been 
in the United States :ately, that a largely increased credit is accom- 
panied by a large increase in the demand for the precious metals, the 
ordinary case would be a spreading increase in credit, while the stores 
of the precious metals in the different countries remained more or less 
unaffected, with only temporary fluctuations according to changing 
prices; and in this latter case gold and silver would frequently be 
flowing to and from the bimetallic countries. Without bimetallism 
these fluctuations of trade would cause a constant flutter in the ratio. 

If, on the other hand, inconvertible notes are issued by the bimetallic 
countries, both gold and silver will leave for the respective single- 
standard countries, each metal in equal proportion to the stock in the 
single-standard territory to which it goes; but, as long as some silver 
and gold remain in the bimetallic countries, the ratio will be unaf- 
fected; or, even if only one metal remained, so long as the boundary 
line of the ratio does not fall outside the limit of the bimetallic coun- 
tries, though it may coincide with this limit, the ratio will remain the 
same. But if the inconvertible note issue is so large that it drives out 
all precious metals, while the latter are not in the same proportion to 
the respective stocks in the single-standard countries, or all of one 
metal and more than a corresponding proportion of the other, each 
compared to the stocks in the respective single-standard countries, the 
ratio is changed, and must be reéstablished by an agreement with 
some country possessing the metal which has been driven out from the 
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bimetallic territory, or else by an agreement between two territories, 
one of which has gold and the other silver. The bimetallic countries 
should not, however, be allowed to be drained entirely of either metal 
before measures were taken to extend bimetallism on the side to which 
the reduced metal has gone, for it is of importance that either metal 
should be found readily if required for export. 

Let us now inquire how far on each side of the boundary line 
bimetallism should extend, and whether it might not extend on both 
sides over the whole world. While supply and demand of the precious 
metals vary but slightly, the bimetallic part of the world need 
encompass but a very small area—in fact, merely cover the boundary 
line. But if this territory is very small, and prices in either gold or 
silver countries cause one of the metals to flow for some time to the 
bimetallic territory, the other metal may soon be driven out, and it 
would, therefore, be necessary very soon to prevail upon others to 
adopt bimetallism. The larger the territory is the longer will be the 
time that it can maintain the ratio—that is to say, the period during 
which it would be likely to become neither silver nor gold mono- 
metallic, or, which comes to the same, be drained of either metal. It 
is not, however, by any means necessary that it should be very large. 
To be prepared against a disturbance of $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 
of one metal, the bimetallic countries need only possess a part of that 
amount in the other metal. If, for instance, the existing stock of gold 
and silver is $5,000,000,000, and the gold in the single-standard 
countries amounts to $2,000,000,000, or two-fifths of the entire stock 
of metals, the bimetallic countries need only possess in gold a quantity 
equal to two-fifths of whatever amount of silver may be produced in 
excess of a proportionate production of gold. If $100,000,000 of 
silver are thus produced in excess, two-fifths, or $40,000,000, will be 
exchanged for gold in the bimetallic countries, and this gold will flow 
to the gold single-standard countries, while the other $60,000,000 will 
raise prices proportionately in the silver and bimetallic countries; and 
the amount of gold in bimetallic countries necessary to neutralize this 
large extra supply of silver from the mines (mind, mot the total pro- 
duction of silver for money purposes, but the excess in this production 
over the proportionate gold production) is, therefore, $40,000,000. If 
the disturbance proceed from a diminished requirement in either the 
gold or silver single-standard countries—for instance, in consequence 
of an inconvertible note issue—the proportion will be a little different. 
Thus, suppose the total stock of gold and silver to be $5,000,000,000, 
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gold used as single standard $2,000,000,000, and diminished require- 
ment of silver to be $100,000,000. These $100,000,000 will act 
upon the remaining $4,900,000,000 as if they came direct from the 
mines, and the gold required in bimetallic countries is twenty-forty- 
ninths of $100,000,000, or near $41,000,000. To neutralize a demon- 
etization of silver for gold, on the other hand, is required in the 
bimetallic territory an amount of gold equal to the demonetized 
amount of silver. Leaving this latter contingency out of question, we 
can, therefore, understand that the bimetallic territory need not extend 
far on each side of the boundary line in order to maintain the ratio 
through all ordinary changes of supply and demand. 

Can the whole world adopt bimetallism ? What cccurs in a small 
bimetallic territory, where everybody accepts gold or silver, as the 
case may require in order to keep up the ratio, is precisely the same 
as if different parts of the country, contiguous or not, were constantly 
changing from one metal to another; it is identically the same as if 
from day to day, or from hour to hour, different parts of the country 
were proclaimed as single-standard silver or gold using, and the ratio 
is maintained because the use of either metal is thus extended or 
curtailed according to the supply—that is to say, according as either 
of the metals is offered. Yet those who really need to change for the 
purpose of keeping up the ratio—that is to say, those who actually 
do maintain the ratio, whether we look upon them as territories, each 
of so many square yards, or as human beings—are very few. While 
thousands or millions change from gold to silver, other thousands or 
millions change from silver to gold, and neutralize the act of the 
former, but.the balance lies with a few, and while those maintain it it 
is of no consequence whether millions or hundreds of millions thus 
counteract each other. The balancing or adjusting power remains 
exactly the same in any case, and it is therefore indifferent, as far as 
the ratio is concerned, whether the bimetallic territory is barely suf- 
ficient to keep up the ratio or whether it extends further, or even 
includes the whole world. 

If universal bimetallism is adopted, the world will behave in much 
the same way as if only partial bimetallism existed. It may happen 
that both gold and silver are gradually dispersed all over the world, 
and pass side by side of each other, in which case the world would 
present the same aspect as the bimetallic territory when only a part 
of the world was bimetallic; or what is more likely, not to say cer- 
tain, to occur, silver would remain in the East and gold in those coun- 
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tries which had a predilection for it—not, of course, in consequence of 
any holder refusing to accept or pay either metal, but by the very 
simple expedient of accepting whatever is offered, while sending away 
the metal which is least “fancied,” unless requested to send the other. 
If China received gold she would be likely to ship it in preference to 
silver, while England, on the other hand, accustomed to gold, would 
have no objection to let China keep the silver. And in this case the 
world would look and act precisely as if only partial bimetallism 
existed. There is actually no difference. For in either case there are 
the countries on either side with one metal, and between them the 
bimetallic boundary line, with its surrounding’ bimetallic territory, 
approaching one side or the other as circumstances may command, 
and in either case universal or partial bimetallism; the boundary line 
between the metals may move to one side until the stock of one metal, 
being very small compared to the stock of the other, is absorbed for 
purposes of art. 

Thus it has been demonstrated how bimetallism, either partial or 
universal, can be established, the advantage of the latter being that 
after it had been once adopted the world would forever after, as long 
as both metals were used as money, be delivered not only from the 
consequences of a changing ratio, but from the care of having to 
adjust the demand from time to time so as to maintain the ratio, which 
latter inconvenience will always accompany a partial bimetallism, 
though under favorable circumstances and with a tolerably large 
bimetallic territory no readjustment might be necessary perhaps for a 
century. But if universal bimetallism cannot be agreed upon, it is 
desirable that as large a bimetallic union as possible should be estab- 
lished; while it is to be remembered that a country with but 
$100,000,000 of each metal, and adopting the actual ratio, would be 
likely to preserve that ratio against all contingencies save large 
demonetizations for a long time to come; and that, further, a very 
small bimetallic territory, supported by others who were willing to 
adopt bimetallism whenever this territory should be denuded of either 
metal, would be sufficient to bring about the good result which we 
desire. 


ys W. SoDERHOLM. 
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T the present moment, when the eyes of the world are centered 
upon Egypt, and upon the operations and action of the British 

forces in that unfortunate section of the universe, a short notice upon 
one of the most wonderful undertakings of modern years may not be 
inappropriate, as coming from the hands of a writer whose associations 
have frequently brought him into proximity with the present seat of 
war, more especially so from the number of passages from East to 
West, and vice versa, he has made during a series of years through 
that great commercial highway, now so prominently brought forward 
by the course adopted by the British Admiral (Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour) in placing a temporary embargo upon its use, and it is a grim 
satire that recalls the fact that it was the Invincible (his flagship) that 
was the vessel to escort the Prince of Wales in state through the canal 
when he visited India. ‘ Via Suez Canal” are words now familiar to 
every reader, however untraveled; but to a majority their intense 
import is scarcely known or appreciated, conveying as they do an 
unblazoned announcement of what science, capital and practical skill 
has accomplished toward irrevocably uniting the strategetic and com- 
mercial interests of the East and West. About the year 1829, during 
the Governor-Generalship of India by Lord William Bentinck, atten- 
tion was drawn to the practicability of shortening the route to the East 
- Indies via the Cape, and this object resulted in an offer of a premium 
to the first steamship that should reach India by that route. This 
was won by the Enterprise, commanded by Captain Johnson, and was 
accomplished in 113 days. As, however, this passage was considered 
as very little improvement upon the voyages made previously by those 
old teak-built bruise-waters, propelled by canvas, and known as East 
Indiamen, a further attempt was made by experimenting as to what 
could be done by the way of the Persian Gulf and the River Euphrates. 
Insuperable difficulties arose to render this intention abortive, and 
attention was then turned toward a practical route by the Red Sea. 
This task was deputed to the Hugh Lindsay, a little steamer of 400 
tons, and she accomplished the duty by reaching Suez from Bombay 
in one month, the same passage being now performed weekly by the 
magnificent steamers of the Peninsular & Oriental Company in from 
twelve to fourteen days, often even in the height of the Southwest 
monsoon, for which season, however, an allowance of five days is 
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made during its continuance. It was now announced with triumph 
that, with corresponding arrangements existing upon the Mediterra- 
nean side, the whole distance might be performed in 55 days. Here, 
however, the dollar policy interposed, and the court of directors of the 
Honorable East India Company pleaded expense as an obstacle against 
the enterprise they were averse to succeeding, and the Hugh Lindsay 
was ordered not to repeat her trip; but-Parliamentary aid was called 
in, and the order was rescinded; but, although a fund of three lacs of 
rupees (300,000) was subscribed for by the united presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Madras and Bombay as a subsidy to support her expenses, the 
red-tapeism of the same court of directors proyed sufficient to annul 
all attempts to accelerate the mails by the Hugh Lindsay. At this 
juncture attention was directed to the Steam Navigation Company, 
then known as the Peninsular, whose fleet of steamers were employed 
in the Mediterranean service, and, a royal charter subsidy being offered 
as attractions, induced the addition of the words “and Oriental,” and 
thus formed the nucleus of the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, whose standing as one of the largest and most opulent 
services afloat is too well known to now require testimonials, as it is 
at the present day the pride of Britain as a monument of patient, per- 
severing enterprise and indomitable energy. Vessels of this company 
were at once placed upon the eastern side of the Isthmus of Suez to 
run in connection with those upon the western station. France, alike 
forward in this, as also in the Suez Canal scheme, at once perceiving 
advantages sure to accrue to her commerce, held out inducements 
which resulted in the establishment of the Marseilles route, which at 
once was adopied by travelers to and from the East Indies and China, 
etc. The journey across the Isthmus of Suez was at this time indeed 
a journey, performed as it was over the vast desert by means of 
caravans and old passenger vans, traveling so slowly as to take 
upward of three days frequently in transit. 

The Sepoy revolt of 1857 directed attention to the vital necessity for 
amore speedy means of communication, and eventually resulted in the 
establishment of a railway from Suez to Alexandria by way of Cairo. 
Only those who can now remember the days spent at Cairo en route 
while awaiting at Shepherd’s and other hotels the arrival of the 
vessels upon either side of the Isthmus can relate the miseries they 
have endured, and fully appreciate the direct route as it now exists 
from Suez to Alexandria, or the still greater advantages of the Suez 
Canal. 
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To Lieutenant Waghorn, then an officer in the service of the 
Honorable East India Company, belongs directly the honor of 
demonstrating the feasibility of shortening the journey between the 
East Indies and Europe. Traveling by post as far as Trieste, in 
Austria, he there embarked in a Spanish vessel for Alexandria, and 
thence traveled by dromedary or camel to Cairo and Suez. Here 
embarking in an open boat, manned by Arabs, after many difficulties 
he reached the harbor of Mocha, where he fortunately met the Gov- 
ernment vessel which he had previously missed, and which had been 
sent to meet him. Thus he reached Bombay in fifty-five days, and 
delivered his dispatches. The same can now be done via Brindisi in 
fourteen to seventeen days under ordinary circumstances. Lieutenant 
Waghorn subsequently fully substantiated his theory by delivering 
the Bombay mail of October 1 in London on the 31st of the same 
month, and thereby placed his claim beyond all doubt as the founder 
of the world-known Overland Route. It is a significant and graceful 
compliment paid by an alien nation to the memory of a brave man, 
whose unrequited efforts by his own nation led to their subsequent 
recognition by the French authorities on the opening of the grand 
outcome of his endeavors. The statue placed opposite the bureau or 
office of the Suez Canal Company at the entrance of the canal at 
Suez is a mute reminder, and tells its tale of national appreciation and 
gratitude. The present Canal de Suez may fairly be attributed to 
owe its direct origin to the successful administration of the Overland 
Route, as, although the idea of establishing water communication 
between the Mediterranean and Red seas was revived in 1798, and a 
survey appointed by its originator, Napoleon Bonaparte, the reports 
received were such as to apparently leave no hopes of success from the 
fact that the Red Sea level was said to be thirty feet above that of the 
Mediterranean... In 1846 further survey was made, which resulted 
in the proof of the inaccuracy of the previous one, as the difference 
was found to be so slight as to offer every facility for the attempt. To 
Rameses, the great King of Egypt, belongs, however, the credit of 
originating the idea of a canal through the desert, as he is mentioned 
as having employed captives in the work during his reign (B. C. 
1400). Nothing definite appears to have been achieved until the year 
1855, when a firman was granted by the Viceroy of Egypt to a 
French engineer, M. de Lesseps, by which he received power to form 
a company and enter upon the work of opening a canal from sea to 
sea. This company was incorporated under the name La Compagnie 
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Universelle du Canal de Suez, and was bound by conditions providing 
that all works were to be executed at the company’s expense. Gov- 
ernment was to receive 15 per cent. of annual earnings, 75 per cent. 
was to be divided among the shareholders, and 10 per cent. to the 
original founders, and the terms of the charter were to extend for a 
period of ninety-nine years from date of opening, etc. The misinter- 
pretation of a clause inserted as to labdr, which was to be forced, led 
to complications, and it is supposed that, deferring to the wishes of 
England, who was opposed to the enterprise upon political grounds, 
the Sultan refused to ratify the disputed clause about forced labor, 
and this led to a temporary cessation of further attempts, and in the 
year 1864 to a suspension of the work. By mutual consent the ques- 
tion in dispute was placed in arbitration before the Emperor Napoleon 
III., upon whose decision the sum of £1,520,000 was decreed as pay- 
able by the Viceroy as indemnity for his breach of contract, and the 
company subsequently obtained a total award of £3,360,000, payable 
by 1869. 

The original capital was constituted by 400,000 shares, valued at 
£20 each, the public subscribing for something over one-half, and the 
balance, amounting to about £3,500,000, being taken over by Said 
Pacha (then Viceroy) in 1860. More funds being needed led to a further 
subscription being opened in 1867, and £4,000,000 was raised by 
bonds of £20 each being issued at £12 each, and bearing interest at 
£1 per bond, repayable at par in fifty years. Subsequently, the 
French Government permitted an issue of bonds, repayable by lot- 
tery, and by this a further sum of £1,200,000 was soon raised, as 
also other amounts for cession of lands held by the canal com- 
pany, and making in all about £17,000,000 received up to the date 
of its opening. It was on April 29, 1859, that the first sod was 
cut at what is now Port Said, so named after the reigning Viceroy. 
On August 15, 1869, the dam was severed at Suez, which allowed the 
waters of the Red Sea to mingle with those of the Mediterranean, 
and upon November 17, 1869, the canal was formally declared open 
for traffic, amid great rejoicings, all maritime nations being repre- 
sented by their flags, carried in procession by their respective ships. 
The Empress Eugéne (then Empress of France) was present, and was 
regally entertained by the Viceroy, her residence pro tem. being the 
pretty chalet erected for her accommodation at the entrance of Lake 
Timsah, at Ismailia, and now so familiar by its sand-covered steps and 
deserted looks to those passing through the canal. The procession 
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entered Suez Roads amid the thunder of salutes from the Egyptian 
men-of-war at anchor there, all ships being dressed and manning 
yards, etc. No conception can be formed of the canal as it now is to 
convey an idea of its stupendity, as a far better idea was gained by 
those who saw it at intervals, when still dry, during construction. 
What are now level banks of sand then appeared, when viewed from 
the dry bed of the embryo canal, high mountains, as the sand and 
mica, etc., had been thrown up from below by enormous machines 
made especially for the work. The impression to the casual observer 
would be that only sand had to be lifted, but any one who saw the 
hundreds of tons of mica daily thrown up, or the unexpected difficulty 
in blasting the rock at Serapeum, can testify to the contrary. During 
the progress of the work the dry bed of the canal presented a curious 
spectacle, hundreds of men of almost every nationality being em- 
ployed. Arabs, Greeks, Levantines, Maltese, Italians, all were there, 
and it called one’s mind back in truth to the building of the Tower 
of Babel. The apparently insurmountable difficulties that had to be 
overcome were many, but the greatest of all was that of fresh water, 
for the workmen, etc. 

At the Port Said end water was brought upward of thirty miles 
across Lake Menzaleh by boats from Damietta, while the proximity 
of the fresh-water canal at Ismailia (about half way through the 
canal) and at Chaloof, near the Suez end, rendered it an easier matter 
at these points. The enormous machines used for dredging and lift- 
ing the earth were specially built for that work. The long couloir 
was an invention consisting of a massive iron floating framework, 
with a spout seventy-five yards long and five feet in breadth, and it 
was used for disposing of the dredgings. When the bariks became 
too high for these another machine, known as the elevateur, was 
employed, and the cost of each of these must have been great. 
Hundreds of ballast steam barges and small steamers were daily to 
be seen at various duties. The port or entrance at each end of the 
canal is formed by some hundreds of massive blocks of concrete, 
which were built upon the spot, and then, when hard and set, these 
were thrown into the sea, till a foundation was formed. Each block 
weighs about twenty tons, with a cubic measurement of twelve yards. 
When the idea of a canal through a sandy desert was first entertained, 
it was feared that the wash of passing vessels would cause the banks 
to silt, and perhaps cause trouble, and it was once considered a 
necessity to face the banks with masonry. Time has now shown that 
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this only took place to a very small extent, and the rank, sparse 
verdure which has struggled into life along the banks has lent its aid 
as a binding agent, added to which also the action of the water 
upon the baked sand has in some parts formed a kind of natural 
facing. 

Although there is a very little difference in the level of the Med- 
iterranean and Red seas, still it is sufficient to cause a very strong 
current at times, which acts as a purifier. From a scale in the writer's 
possession the entire length from sea to sea is one hundred and sixty 
kilometres, or ninety-nine miles, seven hundred and forty-one yards, 
and the average breadth is about two to three hundred yards. In 
the channel there is an abundant depth of water, varying in parts, 
and it is only when vessels leave the channel by mishap or wild steer- 
ing that they are likely to ground. It requires the most steady helm 
to successfully make the canal passage, and for this reason it has been 
customary for vessels whose steering power was defective to ship an 
addition to their rudder upon entering the canal. 

The working of the canal administration is perfection and most 
interesting, and nothing is left to chance, as every contingency is fore- 
seen and provided for. Upon the arrival at either end of a vessel 
whose intention is to pass through, she hoists her national color and 
her name, and anchors or remains till signal is made from the Bureau 
flagstaff to enter. Pilots are compulsory, and are retained, detailed 
and paid by the canal administration. The charge levied on each 
vessel is ten francs per ton and ten francs for each passenger. Ship’s 
complement, or crew, is free, so far as it is needed for navigation, and 
the measurement of space needed for their accommodation is calcu- 
lated and allowed for in paying tonnage dues. Some few years ago a 
dispute occurred as to the claim being payable upon gross or register 
tonnage, which ended in the latter being the total tons upon which 
fees were to be levied. The ship’s register and statement of passen- 
gers on board, as also draught of water forward and aft, are handed 
into the Bureau, and when dues have been paid a pilot is placed on 
board and the vessel steams into the canal, when ready, in her regular 
turn. ‘First come first served” is the rule, and no vessel is allowed 
to enter before or pass another without permission, which is given 
from the flagstaff at one of the stations, or by telegram from head- 
quarters. At intervals of five kilometres along the whole length of the 
canal are stations (three and one-half miles) furnished with a flagstaff, 
from which all signals are made by flags, or geometrical signals, as 
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needed, and by this means a perfect knowledge of all movements 
along the canal is kept up. On a vessel leaving one of these stations, 
her departure is signaled, and if she does not arrive at the next 
station in average time she is assumed as grounded, and traffic 
arranged for accordingly. At certain distances along the route are 
open spaces where the banks are further apart; these are called 
“gares,” and are in reality “shunting” places for vessels coming 
either way to pass each other. The rule is for the vessel nearest the 
“gare” to give way and get out of the channel, which she does by 
being hauled in and secured by head and stern lines. Precedence is 
given to all mail steamers when flying their mail signal, and it is 
rather annoying at times for a number of vessels to have to “ haul in” 
to allow one single mail steamer to pass them uninterrupted. The 
average rate of speed allowed to be maintained is five knots, but this 
is increased as practicable when passing through the Bitter Lakes or 
Lake Timsah.. Pilots are changed generally at Ismailia, unless other- 
wise ordered, and in serious cases of grounding they are sometimes 
changed en route. Upon arrival at either end the vessel drops her 
pilot and steams away to sea upon her course... An ingenious con- 
trivance exists at the offices of the terminal stations which shows at a 
glance the exact position of each ship in the canal, and her nationality, 
etc., which is furnished by telegraph. This consists of a model of the 
canal, showing all stations and “ gares,” etc., and is fitted with little 
representations of ships, which are moved on as each report is made 
of arrival or departure. The British government have persistently 
declined to allow the Brindisi mails to be carried through the canal, 
and insist on their being forwarded by railway. An experimental 
trip was made by one of the British mail steamers of the Peninsular 
& Oriental Company in order to demonstrate the practicability of 
keeping contract time by doing so, which she fully did; but wise and 
cogent reasons exist for the action of the British post office. Com- 
plications arose about the year 1875 which led to a threat of closing 
the canal. This emanated presumedly from the French authorities, 
but it was not carried out, owing to the prompt action of McKillop 
Pasha (Captain McKillop, R. N., then commanding Egyptian 
fleet), who, acting under the Khedive’s orders, embarked a force of 
Egyptian troops at a short notice on board the Marrousa (Khedive’s 
yacht), steamed out of Alexandria harbor at night, and presented 
himself at Port Said at daylight next morning, ready to prevent its 
being realized. He personally traversed the canal in a steam launch 
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and posted his men on its banks, with orders to fire on any persons 
removing any buoys or beacons, as it was threatened to do. 

On the 25th of November, 1875, a masterly stroke was played for 
England by Mr. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), who acquired by pur- 
chase shares to the amount of £4,000,000, and thus gave that power 
the right to a say in affairs as a principal shareholder. About this 
period the majority of the pilots were ‘French subjects, and a change 
was considered necessary, which resulted in a proportion of other 
nation’s subjects being employed as a politic measure against ascend- 
ency by any predominating nationality. . From a strategetical point 
of view, in war the position of the Suez Canal possesses incalculable 
advantages to any belligerent power holding its control, but to Great 
Britain its importance is preéminent as the highway to her Indian, 
Australian, Ceylon, Straits and China possessions. 

As a means of quick communication to France with her colonies of 
Cochin China, Chandernagore, Pondicherry, New Caledonia, etc., it 
possesses great advantages, as also to Spain with her Phillipine Island 
possessions, and to Portugal with her possessions of Goa and Damaun 
in India, and of Marcoa in China. 

Considered commercially, its value is immense, as its use by an 
enormous fleet of steamers of every nationality shows. The splendid 
vessels of the fleets of the Peninsular & Oriental Company, Messageriés 
Maritimes, British India, Austrian Lloyds, Orient, Star, Anchor, 
Rubattino and other lines traverse the Suez Canal as their fixed route, 
as well as hundreds of private and other vessels, and this universality 
of its use has led to the coining of the word “ canaled” in reports on 
shipping movements. The five magnificent British Indian troop-ships, 
Malabar, Jumna, Euphrates, Serapis and Crocodile—all upward of 
5,000 tons—use this canal during the trooping season, as also do the 
French troop-ships of a similar class. Rumors have arisen that ideas 
are afloat of an intention to widen the canal, but up to the present 
time nothing appears to be settled, and its present breadth is sufficient 
in most parts to admit of two vessels of average beam passing each 
other under weigh, with their yards braced up to prevent accidents, etc. 

The general time occupied in transit from sea to sea is about sixteen 
or seventeen hours actual steaming; but this is, of course, subject to 
circumstances or incidental points, and it is considered advisable to 
enter the canal as early as possible after daybreak, as this insures 
being again out of its limits next morning about the same timé, acci- 
dents not preventing or detaining. Such vessels whose duties call 
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them to Alexandria usually perform the passage in from sixteen to 
eighteen hours, the distance from Port Said to that place being about 
one hundred and sixty miles. To the traveler who passes through 
the Suez Canal for the first time it is of great interest. The peculiarity 
of the scene, of vessels of enormous size appearing as it were in the 
midst of the desert, and their number often fictitiously multiplied in 
the distance by the mirage; the calm stillness and freedom from 
noise or the commotion of a steamer when at sea. All that is heard 
is the captain’s or pilot’s orders, clearly and regularly given: “ Star- 
board,” “Steady,” “ Port,” etc., and the response from the engine- 
room telegraph bell. Then an occasional tying up to allow a vessel 
to pass, and the rush to the side she passes upon to examine her 
closely, and mayhap scan her passengers’ faces in hopes of recognizing 
an outward or homeward bound friend. A feeling exists of not wish- 
ing to lose anything of interest by going below till the last. “Stop 
her for the day” is heard, and she is made fast for the night, as 
vessels proceed after dark at their own, and not at the pilot’s, risk. 
The canal passage is picturesque in the extreme at first sight to a new 
voyager, presenting, as it does, a unique spectacle in every way. The 
banks on either side present an uninteresting, desolate sight, being 
merely heaps of sand thrown up, and failing even to relieve the intense 
monotony of the vast expanse of sickly-looking sand, extending as far 
as the eye reaches. Here and there the view is broken by patches of 
dried-looking, rank foliage, and occasionally a pool of reddish stag- 
nant water, intensely salt, relieves for a moment a view desolate in 
the extreme. An occasional group of half-starved dromedaries, 
tended by a few dirty-looking, but picturesquely-dressed, Bedouin 
Arabs, armed with spears or match-locks, are the only visible signs of 
life, while numerous bones and skeletons lying here and there tell a 
tale of hardships endured by their nomadic owners. The passage 
through the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah is more enlivening, as 
these are both fine tracts of water. Upon the latter lake stands 
Ismailia, called after Ismail Pasha. Here is an evidence of what taste 
and patient perseverance can accomplish, as what was once a barren 
waste has now become a fine town, well built, and laid out with 
avenues and groves of fruit and other trees, and the usual sequents 
of French enterprise—cafés, billiards, etc. Port Said, so-called after 
Said Pasha, has in like manner become a large enterprising town, 
with fine buildings and its consulates of every nation. 

By the old traveler an intense feeling of relief is felt as he sees at 
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either end the masts of the shipping and the tall minarets of Suez in 
view, or the first glimpse of the magnificent lofty lighthouse of Port 
Said at the other end, for he now feels he will be soon again in blue 
water, breathing the fresh air of either sea once more after the baking 
heat and dust endured mayhap for nearly two days, and an inclina- 
tion exists to go to sleep upon entering and awake only at the 
termination of the journey. The saving in distance between New 
York and Bombay by the canal route is 3,600 miles, as the voyage 
via the Cape is 11,520 miles, as against 7,920 miles by the canal. To 
England from Bombay there is a saving of 4,840 miles, the Cape 
route being 10,860 miles, as against 6,020 miles by the Suez Canal. 
In the year 1880 the number of ships using the Suez Canal for the 
first three months of that year was 584, showing a revenue of 
16,311,012 francs. In 1881, 680 ships, with fees to the amount of 
12,518,598 francs, are reported for the same quarter, and in 1882, up 
to the end of the March quarter, 908 vessels, for an income of 
11,186,440 francs, are shown. The gross earning for last year was 
42,187,040, with a net profit of £987,120. Its use is steadily on the 
increase yearly, as will be seen from the following: In 1879, 1,477 
ships, with a tonnage of 3,236,000 tons, passed through ; in 1880, 2,026 
ships, with 4,344,000 tons, canaled, and in 1881, 2,727 vessels, with 
a total tonnage of 5,794,000. The neutrality of the Suez Canal is 
guaranteed under solemn covenant, and it is only under certain 
unforeseen circumstances, it is presumed, that any action would be 
taken by a belligerent power, and then only for the good of the world 
at large. If any further proof is wanting as to the practical outcome 
of what was once only a theory, it is incidentally contained in the 
two letters borne on a flag with a blue ground, thus, “I. S.,” which is 
flown over every office, station or vessel owned by the administration 


of the Isthme de Suez. 
Victor M. HOLLINSWORTH. 
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HE visitor at Atlanta during the Exposition saw the sunny side 

of the South. He was afforded, moreover, an excellent op- 
portunity of observing many evidences of an alteration in affairs 
which plainly presages a coming change in the popular, or practi- 
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cal, politics of that section. It may be stated, as a preliminary fact, 
that the South has become very tired of “ politics” as an only stock 
in trade. Politicians may prate as they please, but it is only the 
offices, and not the people, they either care or know about. During 
his stay in Georgia, and indeed throughout an extended trip South, 
the writer did not hear one word of politics spoken save in the ex- 
ceptional cases where he himself sought an expression of the kind 
from prominent and representative persons. At the Exposition people 
from all parts of the Union fraternized, and fellow-citizens of opposite 
sections exchanged with their greetings mutual wishes for a better ac- 
quaintance, socially and commercially. Men from the New England 
States, and from Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, discussed the new 
ties that may truly be said to be forming themselves between the East 
and the South, in the light of an approaching alliance destined to be 
productive of vast and far-reaching results. The scene on the floors 
of the different buildings may not inappropriately be likened to the 
assemblage of a mutual admiration society on a national scale. The 
exhibits of the New England spinners, thread and silk manufacturers; 
the cereals of Kansas and the Northwest, and the precious minerals of 
Colorado and the far West, excited the wonderment and the admiration 
of Southern people. Northern people were equally interested in the 
products of the Southern soil, the coal, iron ores and other minerals 
of Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia and Alabama, and the timber of Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. 

While King Cotton naturally and properly enough held undisputed 
sway at the Exposition, the elaborate exhibit for the first time of the 
magnificent mineral resources of the South formed, in the opinion of 
many, a feature of hardly less interest than the process of ‘obtaining 
from the raw material, in a few hours’ time, a finished suit of clothes 
for the Governor of Georgia. Manufacturers and capitalists present 
from the North and East were unanimously agreed that the South is 
sure to become the seat of extraordinary manufacturing enterprise. 
With everything in its favor in the way of fuel, ores, raw material and 
transportation, there is certain to be attracted southward an immigra- 
tion of the industrial classes of the North, and from the Old World, 
which will satisfactorily solve the remaining problem of cheap labor. 
While commenting pleasantly on the changes to come with the advent 
of mines and manufactures, the New Englanders, with an eye ever to 
the main chance, did not fail, on every occasion afforded them, to 
impress upon their Southern friends the beauties—to the manu- 
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facturer—of a protective tariff. That was all right, and as it should 
be. A\ll’s fair in the loves and wars of a people’s politics and a party’s 
politics. Besides, the burden of proof to show cause why a protective 
tariff is unwise, as it is unjust, may be said to rest with the Free- 
Traders. In answer to the soft speeches of the Protectionists, tariff 
reformers must be ready to submit their side of a discussion which 
should be made to cover the whole ground of plain prohibition versus 
permanent protection, as applied not only to the sale at home of the 
manufactured fabrics of Southern mills, but to their sale in Mexico 
and Spanish America, where the policy of a retaliatory prohibition 
is something known and practiced, and to other economic questions 
affecting the general interests of Southern manufacturers. Nothing 
could be better for the whole country than that the advent of manu- 
factures in the South should so arouse Free-Traders to a sense of 
their peril as international patriots—if I may be allowed that term— 
as to provoke a popular discussion of the tariff question on its merits. 

Reverting to our subject matter, and to come to conclusions respect- 
ing the same, it is to be borne in mind that the supreme success of the 
International Cotton Exposition and New World’s Fair was due 
primarily and principally to the interest and efforts of New England— 
to the cleverness and capital of the Yankee. It was this fact that 
contributed so much felicity to the numerous banquets held in Atlanta 
during the Exposition, and it is this fact which stamps with such sig- 
inficance the dawning of an industrial era in the South. 

Similarity of interests between the manufacturers of the East and 
those of the South will tend to bring about similarity of ideas respect- 
ing the promotion and protection of those interests in common. The 
South will grow and progress in more ways than one, and an enlight- 
ened public sentiment will be fostered in other places beside the 
offices of the cotton factories, oil mills and sugar refineries. The 
Bourbonism of Southern politics, the responsibility for which rests 
with Southern politicians rather than with Southern people, must 
disappear; it will be blotted out, destroyed—De/lenda est Carthago / 

The South is on the eve of a political revolution. The change in- 
dicated above is to be one from sentiment to sense. A lover of the 
South and its people thus describes the political dead-lock now exist- 
ing in that section: ‘“ Bourbonism is in control of the Democratic ma- 
jority of votes cast or counted; ignorance and corruption in the main 
direct the disorganization of the Republican party, and reform and 
progress are at the mercy of Mahoneism.” The writer wholly dissents 
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from the opinion that the Mahone movement, so-called, may be the 
means of bringing about this political revolution in the South. How- 
ever desirable the end, it does not justify the employment of so 
miserable a means. The reason why Mahoneism will not succeed in 
overturning the political institutions of the South may be reduced to 
this much of fact: Because (1) it is necessary to the rise in the South 
of the Republican party, or any other party antagonistic to the Demo- 
ratic party, that intelligence and wealth to an appreciable extent shal 
be enlisted on its side; and (2) that, with the spirit of repudiation 
dishonesty and political prostitution, the better classes of Southern 
society will never, under any circumstances, hold communion. Be- 
tween the independence of Representative Felton, of Georgia, and 
John Hancock, of Texas, and such as they, and the methods and pur- 
poses of Mahone, there is a deal of difference, and it is to the credit 
of the Southern people that they very generally appreciate this differ- 
ence. In the opinion that the Administration party of a decade 
hence—whether it be the Republican party or its successor—will have 
a strong and respectable following at the South, the writer fully con- 
curs. Two things will have transpired: the one to admit of, the other 
to effect this. First, the dissolution of the Democratic party—that 
ancient organization of general opposition, alike to the enemy and to 
the inevitable, on traditionary principles. In the South, Democracy, 
dying, would quietly resolve itself back into its component parts, and 
Whig and Democrat, in the contrasted meaning of those two opposite 
terms, would be free to form, each, future political alliances to his 
liking. Second, the community of interest already apparent in locali- 
ties between the Republican party or its successor in the service of 
the protectionists and the dominating circles of “The New South.” 
The Democratic party, which invariably after a time abandons every 
position it is pleased to take for a puerile policy’s sake in its kaleido- 
scopic platforms, has let go its hold on “A Tariff for Revenue Only.” 
The word “only” was first expunged, then “for revenue” followed 
after, and to-day it is a question for their respective constituencies to 
consider as to who is the “better Democrat, Voorhees or Beck, 
Randall or Hurd. 

Turn and twist as it may, the Democratic party can never be the. 
official organization of the protectionists; for they have every reason 
to be satisfied with the present administration of affairs, and, in the 
event of the disruption of the Republican party, would do all in their 
power to have its mantle of patronage and power fall on the shoulders 
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of its natural successor, equally self-committed to the theories and 
doctrines of protection. Before a strictly revenue tariff can be made 
popular enough to decently support a national party at the polls, 
either the country must pass through a severe commercial crisis, attrib- 
utable alone to the national curse of a protective tariff, or, what is but 
barely possible, Americans must become in some manner enlightened 
as they grow rich. In the meantime—aye, in the course of a few 
years—the manufacturing industries of the South, now fast leaping 
into life in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas, will 
have contributed very much toward obliterating old lines and tracing 
new ones of political interest and attachment. * 

When in Atlanta, the writer called upon His Excellency, Governor 
Colquit. Georgia’s present Governor is a fine-looking and well-spoken 
man, bearing a nearer personal resemblance to the Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun and Benton types of statesman and politician than any other 
public man in his State. Our conversation, in accordance with the 
evident wish of Governor Colquit, dealt mostly with industrial topics, 
introduced by the customary complimentary reference on my part, as 
a visitor from the North, to the Exposition then in progress. An 
opportunity, however, was given me of saying something to him, the 
honored head and distinguished representative of his party and people 
in the Empire State of the South, which had long been on my mind 
to say, “as a Northern Democrat.” I begged to assure Governor 
Colquit that the South had more friends than the mere number of 
Democratic voters at the North. Said I: “To those who love the 
South it is a source of unbounded pleasure to contemplate the gradual 
extinguishment of the fires of sectionalism. Going from the politicians 
to the people, Republicans will be found as ready as Democrats to 
extend a friendly hand to the Southern brother. It was not sectional 
hatred which elected Garfield, although in the heat of the canvass the 
usual excesses of speech were indulged in on both sides. The Repub- 
lican party was led to victory in 1880 because it had gained the 
confidence and earned the support of the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests of the North. Manufacturers and monopolists, without 
regard to party ties, for which they care nothing, were opposed to a 
change in the political character of the Administration, and the money 
and influence which they put into the campaign as a business invest- 
ment may be said to have carried the day for the Republican party’s 
candidates. We Democrats of the North have never been able to 
aid you of the South at all. Our party leaders have given you 
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nothing in exchange for your votes except promises and pledges 
without end and without meaning. The plain truth is, sir, that the 
capital and enterprise of the North, the which you of the South most 
need, are practically controlled by the Republican party. And, sir, it 
is my firm belief that no few of the South’s best friends are yet to be 
found among those who have heretofore been commonly classed as her 
bitterest enemies.” The Governor discreetly avoided any discussion 
of what I had said in simple earnestness, but expressed his deep 
gratification at the many evidences called forth by the Exposition that 
bore out my assertion that the people of the North, irrespective of 
party, were never so friendly to the South as now. 

There are to-day in the South no few among representative men 
who will not hesitate to declare that they have nothing to ask, and 
much less to hope for, from the Democratic party. They see clearly 
that the Democratic party lives but to perpetuate the reign of the 
Republican party. In order for eight to rule, it is only necessary that 
seven should remain united in opposition to that rule. Manifestly, to 
carry the simile further, so long as the seven wise men of Democracy 
stand—and fall—together on no issue save that of anything to beat 
or be beaten. by the Republican party, the ezg¢ partners in the spoils 
of the latter, however disposed at times to be quarrelsome among 
themselves and to seek new alliances with some of the enemy, will be 
bound by ties of self-protection to present an undivided, and therefore 
invincible, front every four years at the polls. Charles O’Conor was 
right ; he interpreted and understood the logic of events when he said 
that the Democratic party had outlived its usefulness, and could never 
again succeed. Tradition does not count in these days, and, if it did, 
would the traditionary principles of the Democratic party be of any 
great service to it to-day, as against or allied to its record? The 
number of men in the South who see and admit the force of Mr. 
O’Conor’s reasoning is fast increasing. It is only natural that this 
should be so. Does any thinking person suppose that the capitalist, 
the manufacturer, of the South will be less ready to seek political 
alliances based on considerations of personal interest than the capitalist 
and the manufacturer of the North? Then there are those in the South 
with whom principle is not solely selfish, who have utterly lost faith in 
the Democratic party as an organization capable of achieving success 
in the first place, and which, if it ever could sycceed in fastening its 
talons on the offices of the country, would promote and prosecute a 
reform policy in the thorough revision of the tariff. The South is 
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throwing off its self-imposed yoke of servility to Democratic Bour- 
bonism. In the near future we shall see that people South, the same 

as people North, will attach themselves to the opposing political forces 

of the time for like reasons and under similar conditions. 

The Southern Whigs are Democrats only in name. They are so- 
called, and have so classed themselves, by reason of an affiliation it 
brought about by the war, and maintained after, owing to the re- 
construction measures of a party that made the fatal mistake of found- 
ing its fabric of political power in the Southern States on the sands 
of ignorance and depravity. It was simply impossible, under the 
circumstances, for Whigs, in common with all disfranchised whites, not 
to turn instinctively to the local Democratic organization. Upon the 
suppression and virtual nullification of the negro vote—an act, or 
series of acts, which certainly had the moral support of a plundered 
people—the Democratic party in the South came into possession of 
an absolutism, locally or provincially, which gave birth to the bug- 
bear of “A Solid South.” The Whigs, almost to a man, and many 
conservative Democrats, were opposed to secession, and only suc- 
cumbed, much as the citizens of any State, North or South, would 
have done at that time, before a great civil war had put an eternal 
quietus to the miserable ideality of States’ Rights, after a prolonged 
and fruitless resistance to the frenzied pressure of a mad moment. 
They who had “gone with their States” reluctantly, but had made 
the best fighters in the field, stood ready at the close of the war to 
accept in the manliest spirit the stern conditions of an adverse arbit- 
rament of arms. It was the buzzards of national politics that made 
“A Fool’s Errand” of what might have been a mission of the Repub- 
lican party grander than the subjugation of the South—the recon- 
struction by proper restorative methods of the States whose rebellion 
ended with the surrender of their several sovereignties and Confederate 
Government. An interview held by the writer with a prominent 
judge on the Georgia bench may serve to shed additional light on 
the subject, and will prove of interest in this connection. His 
views were expressed about as follows: “I was brought up a Whig, 
and my father was an old-line Whig before me. We Whigs always 
had a warm love for the Union, and were strongly opposed to 
secession. Had the question of secession been put to a popular vote 
in Georgia, it never would have carried. I was a member of the 
‘Secession Convention,’ as it is called. That convention, sir, was at 
the outset an anti-secession body, the majority against the resolution 
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being at one time thirty-eight votes. It looked at first as if Georgia 
would not withdraw in any such haste,as the hot-heads expected, and 
the wits of the latter were industriously set to work to arouse every 
spark of latent State pride in our breasts. Georgians were called on 
to resent the indignities alleged to have been perpetrated by the 
Federal Government, and all manner of fiery, impassioned appeal 
was resorted to. Well, sir, ov¢ we went, and, to come at once to what 
I want to say, at the conclusion of the war we who had previously 
fought secession were disposed to philosophically accept the situation, 
and obtain the best terms we could on which to reénter and remain zx 
the Union. The South has very generously been credited with ex- 
hibiting as much genuine sorrow and indignation over the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield as the North. Let me tell you, sir, that 
the assassination of President Lincoln, was to my mind, and at 
the time of its occurrence, an even greater calamity to the com- 
mon country, and to the South in particular an irreparable loss. 
Abraham Lincoln’s sincerity and honesty of purpose had by degrees 
impressed themselves on the minds of those in the South who had 
taken time to think of the consequences of the Rebellion’s failure. 
Whigs and conservative classes generally who had property interests 
at stake, felt a confidence in Mr. Lincoln’s sense of justice, and trusted 
no little to his generosity as a victor. Now it may seem strange to 
you, but we had no such confidence in Andy Johnson, who was looked 
on, whether unfairly or not, as a renegade, being a Southern-born 
man. Lincoln would have been accorded our hearty support, because 
he would have reached our honest manhood by choosing his own time 
and adopting his own way in the restoration of our rights under the 
Constitution. We would have said to the Hectors of the South: 
‘See here, it was you fellows that plunged us into war, and we pro- 
pose to follow our own lead hereafter. You must stand back, and let 
older and wiser men than most of you are speak for the South in this 
her hour of extremity.’ That is the way we should have talked, and 
the way we would have felt and acted. I believe with all my heart 
that Lincoln’s policy of reconstruction would have been so ordered as 
to have secured the cordial codperation of the better classes, the 
property holders, of the South, and that he would have built up an 
Administration party in Georgia, and in every other Southern State. 
Why, sir, had he lived, the old war sores would have been healed by 
the time of his triumphant reélection again, after eight years in the 
White House, with no fear of the Czsarism ofa third term before the 
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eyes of a reunited people.” The writer maintains that men who stood 
with Judge , just before and just after the war, stand to-day 
where they can be reached for present purposes of a political recon- 
struction of the South, it being a question only of means to be 
employed in order to interest and enlist them. It remains for the 
future to determine whether it will be possible for the Republican 
party to have so divested itself of the sectionalism clinging in spots to 
its skirts as to be able to recruit its ranks in the South on the merits 
of its financial record and tariff position. If the tariff can be made to 
play the important part it deserves to have in the coming contests of 
the American stump there will be opposed ta the Republican party, 
or its successor, an organization other than the Democratic party, 
honestly and fairly committed to a tariff for revenue only. Of these 
two parties, it is a reasonable presumption that, in the newly-created 
manufacturing States of the South, the one favoring and upholding a 
protective tariff would attain an ascendancy. 

The South is satisfied—supremely so—with the abolition of slavery. 
In affirmation of a fact now so universally acknowledged to be true, 
there would ordinarily need but little to be said. The writer would, 
however, present, in the light of interesting information from an 
authoritative source, the views of an eminent citizen of Georgia, 
who holds positive, not to say peculiar, opinions of his own on the 
subject. In reply to interrogatories, this gentleman substantially 
said: “We of the South are profoundly thankful that the institution 
of slavery has been abolished. It did seem hard at first to part with 
our slaves for no money consideration; but, in the light of to-day, I 
am ready to declare that it was a cheap enough bargain with Provi- 
dence. In 1776 there were not to exceed half a million (500,000) 
slaves in the colonies. In 1808, owing to the righteous wrath of 
public sentiment, the importation of slaves was prohibited, and the 
nefarious business of the African coast trader was at an end, so far as 
a market in the Southern States was concerned. Yet in 1860 there 
were four million (4,000,000) slaves in the South. This enormous in- 
crease of 700 per cent. in less than the cycle of a century was due, then, 
chiefly to natural causes. Upon examination it will be found to be the 
fact—sometimes overlooked by our Northern friends—that it was a 
natural, reasonable corollary of the proposition that it was to the in- 
terest of the planter to keep his slaves in good condition; that the negro 
in slavery should be well fed, comfortably clothed, and, in respect of his 
general health and ordinary happiness, be given an occasional needful 
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opportunity for relaxation and repose. Considerations of this charac- 
ter were too closely allied to the property interests of the proprietor to 
be ignored through intent. Under the owner’s watchful eye, the un- 
natural suppression of births, such as is alleged to be of common com- 
mission in the upper circles of polite society in the great cities of this 
country, was not known. On being born, a child was estimated to 
represent a cash value of not less than one hundred dollars ($100) 
to its legal owner, who saw, as a matter of course, that the proper 
medical attention and nursing were afforded the mother. The female 
negro was far more prolific then than now, and for obvious reasons. 
Let me get back into figures again, starting with the supposition 
that the slavery question had been settled by a compromise of some 
sort, the war had not taken place, and that things in the South had 
been allowed to remain as they were. Now, making a liberal allow- 
ance for the difference in increase up to the time of the prohibition of FS 
the importing slave trade, we can safely estimate the number of slaves 
in the year 1900 at twenty millions (20,000,000). Completing the 
period of one hundred years from the year when slavery as an institu- rt 
tion was seized upon as a ‘lofty instrument of war,’ we may well ; 
shrink appalled from the startling significance of what would have 98 
been the total number of slaves in the South in the year 1960, it being 4 
nearly one million more than an hundred millions (100,000,000). % 
What do these figures portend—what can they but signify? Their 
one meaning is plain—terribly so. It is this: In time, letting that 
time take its natural course, the slave classes would have outnum- 
bered, overwhelmed, the whites to the extent of an Africanization of 
the South. Prosperous and proud, the South did not for an instant 
dream of the other and greater dangers than those of the threatened 
conflict with the North that beset her path. Already before the war 
the small farmers, classed indiscriminately as poor whites, had become 
migratory, being virtually driven off when coming in too close prox- 
imity to the large plantations, gradually growing larger by purchase, 
inheritance or otherwise. The children of the wealthy planter were 
educated North or abroad, and the upper classes had their own 
churches. The poor white had neither school nor church, and was 
either willing or forced to sell his few acres, which were thereupon > 
added to some adjoining plantation. The time would surely have 
come when not only would the children of the property-holding 
South have been sent away to school, but when their parents would 
have moved North—or, what is more likely, to England and con- 
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tinental Europe—for the society of cultivated whites, denied them 
at home save in instances becoming more and more isolated. Affairs 
on the plantations would be left wholly to agents; the meager 
white population would be confined to the towns; State Governments 
would grow weakened in consequence of the virtual withdrawal of the 
wealthy and intelligent classes, and, not to dwell more at length on 
the subject, it will not, I apprehend, bé difficult for you to follow me 
to the inevitable and irresistible conclusion that finally there would 
come an uprising of the blacks, precipitating a state of anarchy. 
This appalling Africanization of the South would have baffled the 
wits of national legislation as no issue, no crisis, in the history of the 
Republic has ever done.” 

The subject is hardly one perhaps to awaken discussion in the busy 
to-day, which deals so sparingly with the speculative save as to the 
future. Yet to the curious and to the contemplative, the theory of 
the eminent Georgian may invite investigation. Statistics unquestion- 
ably may be brought forward by that gentleman in support of his 
statements and belief. Exclusive of the States of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, the white population of the 
South in 1860 was 3,896,625. The census of 1870, being mani- 
festly incorrect on Southern population, cannot be ccnsidered, but the 
census of 1880 shows in the same section a white population of 
5,287,774. This is a gain in twenty years—the second ten of which 
were recuperative years—of but 26 per cent. and a slight fraction. 
Assuming this per cent. of gain to have been true of slavery times, 
had the latter continued, and that the same per cent. of increase, 
under the future existence of slavery as supposed, had repeated itself 
once in every twenty years for a hundred, the white population in 
1960 would have been 13,327,735, not allowing for any absenteeism 
on the part of the planters or for the thinning out of the poorer whites. 
The Georgia gentleman’s figures of slave population made the number 
of slaves in the entire South in 1960 to be 100,000,000, which may 
be taken as a fair estimate. If we except the above-named States 
from this calculation—they being situated differently from the rest of 
the South with regard to any aspect of the future of slavery—the 
estimate should still extend to about 95,000,000. This frightful dis- 
parity in white and colored populations, which it is safe to say would 
have been brought about under the conditions of slavery, is strikingly 
suggestive of the perils of a black commune. It is little cause for wonder 
that thinking men in the South should be found to-day to be express- 
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ing the characteristic sentiments of the Georgian we have quoted, and 
who has furnished another reason than the many to be seen to-day on 
every hand throughout “The New South” why the South is satisfied 
with the abolition of slavery. 

The abolition of slavery, a humane act, justifying war, was followed 
by the immediate investiture of the ex-slave with full powers of a citi- 
zenship alike beyond his comprehension and his control—an act of the 
political juggler, which, instead of settling a question, presented a new 
and vexatious problem. The negro question remains an open one, it 
having so far baffled the statesmanship and political wisdom of the 
country. In the States of South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
the blacks yet outnumber the whites. Obviously in these three com- 
monwealths a division of the white vote is the only guarantee that 
the provisions of the XIVth and XVth Amendments shall, may, or 
can, be carried out in practical faith. More than that, it is the only 
guarantee which can in self-defense be given, which should in honor 
be asked. The negro is likely to remain for an indefinite time either 
the slave or the tool of his party master. The division of the 
white vote will again advance the price of the colored brother’s ballot, 
not indeed to the unstable value, above white. par, which it attained 
immediately after the war, but to a point happily within bounds which 
will effectually preserve this species of purchasable political property 
from the violence of the bulldozer. The exodus of the negroes from 
South to North, considered in any light as a cure, would be worse 
than the cause. Admitting the desirability of decimating—or of halv- 
ing, perhaps—the negro population in certain politically ‘“over- 
crowded” counties in South Carolina, Alabama and Mississippi, 
serves but to emphasize, upon examination, the fact that an exodus 
to Kansas and Nebraska is impracticable as a means to compass such 
end. The Southern negro, full grown and of the age of political ma- 
turity, will not bear transplanting from his sunny latitudes into the 
cold climate of the Western prairie States without serious injury to 
his capabilities of common citizenship and for earning an honest liveli- 
hood. It seems to be an ‘undoubted fact that there are numbers 
larger in some localities than in others, of the negroes who themselves 
desire to leave their old homes. They are discontented, some with 
the high rents, others with their paltry proceeds from the share system 
of raising cotton, some with the stock law in South Carolina, others, 
again, with other laws in other States, and all of them perplexed and 
petulant at their practical deprivation of political rights, which they 
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had been taught all too soon to regard as a means of mastery over 
their old owners, whereby they should secure the pecuniary profits 
accruing by the act of their enfranchisement, to be paid out of the 
public purse. The negroes should be saved from their false friends, 
who may or may not have selfish ends and inhuman purposes in view 
when they represent Kansas to be a land of milk and honey, the pure 
cream and the essential extract whereof are providentially provided 
in plenty for the negro outcasts from the South. 

If the negro must move from South Carolina, let him go to Texas— 
a Southern State, where there is land in plenty, a genial climate, a 
productive soil, and room for all. The Black, as well as the 
White, is welcome and is wanted for the work there is to do in 
the Lone Star State, on the plantations and the railroads. It 
is not probable, however, that the exodus of the negro popula- 
tion, even from South Carolina, will ever amount to as much as 
a decimation in any single State of its colored people. The col- 
ored vote, as a brute political force, will be broken the day it is 
apparent, from a fairly even division of the white ranks, that not again 
may a victory won with black ballots be wholly a surrender of the 
spoils of office into the hands of the negroes and their personal 
leaders. For, if the whole negro vote should go to a half of the 
white vote, as divided, it is clear that the offices and government 
would be monopolized, or nearly so, by the Caucasian element. 
Hence personal objects among the negroes would be served better, 
and indeed only, by the division of their strength, which, while solid 
as an instrument, is stolid as a force. Except in isolated instances, it 
may be safely stated that the colored laborer, the colored farmer, the 
colored citizen, is wanted as much in South Carolina as in Texas, and 
is free to remain and to prosper in every Southern State. Per contra, 
the negro is not wanted in the Northern States. He is surer to 
succeed as a free citizen South, where he is known better, and at 
bottom liked better. Negro farmers are not unknown, even now, in 
any Southern State, and in the Southern cities one occasionally comes 
across a negro carpenter and wood-worker, a negro mechanic, a negro 
shoemaker, and negro employés in trusted positions of various kinds. 

The agricultural South, however, has the most to offer the negroes 
as a class, having indeed no other like resource. The negro basks, 
and can work as well, all day in the sun, where a white man would be 
prostrated by simple exposure for an hour. Colored labor is especi- 
ally adapted to the cotton field, and has only itself to blame, as a rule, 
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if it is not always in demand there, at a premium above white labor. 
It is only when negroes attempt to force the planter to pay more for 
picking the crop than the usual and proper price, which is far in 
excess of the wages earned by intelligent farm labor North, and 
in ignorant retaliation for his refusal to be thus “bulldozed” in a 
matter of dollars and cents, suddenly stop work in the busiest of the 
picking season, that they are not wanted. The intimidation of a 
white planter by his colored field hands, if successfuly practiced by the 
latter for a few seasons, will very naturally contribute to the mora/e, 
so to speak, of race prejudice and hatred of the “nigger.” Economic 
questions may be left to adjust themselves, and nothing is more 
certain than that colored labor will reach its level, without falling 
below, and that its proper compensation may be relied on to follow 
and to further fix its stability. 

The negro question or problem is not incapable of satisfactory 
solution. Its agitation will be brought to an end, its settlement will 
come, with the vigorous treatment of Southern questions—broader 
than ever raised in either ante-bellum days or reconstruction days— 
by Southern statesmen, and from a Southern standpoint. 


LAUREN DUNLAP. 





INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN ISSUES ON 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 


HE United States has three foreign or quasi-foreign questions 
engrafted upon its domestic politics, and until these have been 
got rid of it will be difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to adopt a 
purely national American policy. This result has been brought 
about in great measure by the vast foreign immigration which it has 
been the policy of the country to encourage; but it presents, never- 
theless, the most difficult problem in practical politics which American 
statesmanship is called upon to solve at the present time. And the 
longer the final settlement is postponed the more difficult will it 
become. It is the purpose of this article to present a few thoughts 
upon this important question for consideration by American citizens, 
without respect of race, descent or party affiliation. 
Taking these disturbing foreign issues in the order of their relative 
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importance, we have, first, Mormonism ; second, Chinese immigration, 
residence and competition; third, and greatest of all, the American- 
Irish question. Of the two first it is only proposed to speak 
incidentally. Both are in course of solution. The Edmunds bill 
struck a direct blow at Mormonism, but everything will depend upon 
its application. Mormonism is an unhealthy tumor in the body 
politic, and requires heroic treatment. Its removal is absolutely 
certain if the foreign element could be excluded. Asa matter of fact, 
the strength of Mormonism lies in its foreign recruits, who know 
nothing either . practically or theoretically of .American institutions, 
and who are therefore indifferent to the civil disabilities imposed upon 
polygamists by the Edmunds bill.!_ An American will not take long 
time to decide between adherence to the tenets of the Mormon 
Church, involving forfeiture of civil rights, and the reverse. What- 
ever may be his special religious craze, he is, first of all, an American 
citizen. It is, therefore, certain that if foreign converts to Mor- 
monism were prevented going to Utah, as they certainly might be, 
the Mormon organization would soon fall to pieces under the opera- 
tion of the statute referred to. Mr. Secretary Evarts saw this point 
clearly in advance of congressional action, and the policy of his cir- 
cular on Mormon immigration might very properly be embodied in 
a law, and so complete the legal work designed for the overthrow of 
the Mormon oligarchy. Upon grounds of public policy the exclusion 
of an undesirable class of immigrants is justifiable; but there is a 
precedent of recent date which fits the case. A law has been enacted 
excluding Chinese laborers of every degree of skill for ten years, 
because Chinamen are non-assimilative, and do not conform to the 
laws and customs of the country. In degree this is also true of 
Mormon perverts from abroad. They come here of set purpose to 
violate our most cherished usages, and trample upon the institutions 
of the country. It is a cardinal point in their religious belief to 
degrade the sacred obligations of marriage, and to subvert all that is 
chaste and beautiful in the family relation. Why should the United 
States, therefore, be open to a Mormon invasion from Europe and 
closed against a coolie invasion from China? Upon strict moral 

t The Chicago /nuter Ocean of May 31 described a party of Mormon proselytes, about four 
hundred strong, who passed through on the cars for Utah the previous day. These were 
gathered by Mormon missionaries in England and Wales, Scotland and Germany. One of 
the missionaries stated that eight hundred Mormons would reach New York in June from 
Europe, and that next September four hundred additional were expected. The Mormon 
missionary work is being vigorously prosecuted in the United Kingdom more especially. 
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grounds, one class of immigrants is as undesirable as the other; and, 
both coming unasked, it is clearly in the discretion of Congress to say 
whether they should be admitted or not. Of course, the economic 
objections to Chinese immigration do not apply to Mormons, for it 
must be admitted that the industrial methods of the Mormons in Utah 
have been eminently conducive to the development of a wide area 
which but for them would still be a wilderness. The Mormons have 
been pioneers; the Chinese are only gleaners after civilization. But 
the suppression of polygamy and the overthrow of the power of the 
Mormon priesthood will not retard the industrial progress of Utah. 

The chief drawback of the Mormon and Chinese questions, viewed 
in the light of practical politics, is that they interpose disturbing 
elements into domestic affairs. They serve to keep up an irritating 
and distracting agitation, which sometimes assumes a serious aspect, 
and thus prevent the American people applying themselves calmly 
and deliberately to the consideration of great social and economic 
questions which are pressing for solution. For this reason alone it is 
most desirable that a speedy determination of the Mormon and 
Chinese questions be had. In all probability it will be found that the 
initial measures which have been taken in either case will not prove 
thoroughly effective; and, if so, no sentimental scruples should stand 
in the way of more stringent enactments. Comprehensive domestic 
legislation can never be satisfactorily undertaken by Congress until 
every foreign issue has been removed from the field of national 
politics. This no doubt involves the application of a policy of 
national defense, so to speak, at variance with the somewhat prevalent 
theory that the United States of America is the common dumping- 
ground of the nations, and that the right of American citizenship is 
inherent in all races under heaven, without reference to their civiliza- 
tion, education or moral status. The time has come, however, when 
public safety demands that a clear-cut national policy in regard to 
immigration and citizenship should be adopted, because recent events 
in Ireland, and in this country also, very forcibly present the fact 
that American citizenship may be made use of for purposes widely at 
variance with those for which it is conferred upon aliens. 

This remark naturally brings us to the third foreign issue which has 
been engrafted upon American politics—the American-Irish question. 
It is altogether different from the issues already considered. It is 
purely political, raising in this country at present neither industrial, 
social nor religious considerations, although indefinitely capable of all 
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three. The Irish immigrant is, according to the measure of his early 
training, a valuable addition to the population. He is antipathetic to 
the Chinese, and, to do him justice, he loathes the Mormon heresy. 
Polygamy makes no converts among the Irish peasantry. Whatever 
may be their faults of character, their love of family, veneration for 
the Christian faith, and respect for the marriage vow, make amends for 
many blemishes. And they have implanted their faults and their 
virtues so deeply in the free soil of America that they give tone and 
character in many ways to its municipal institutions. The American- 
Irish question, therefore, cannot be dealt with by a process of law 
such as has been applied to the Chinese and Mormon questions, were 
legislation in that direction desirable. It could not be disposed of 
by coercion, as the other issues may be. The Chinese are a wen 
upon the productive industry of the Pacific slope, which is draining its 
life-blood ; the wen may be removed and healthy circulation restored. 
But the legislative knife in no conceivable case could be applied to 
the American-Irish question. It is founded upon sentiment, and Irish 
sentiment cannot be expurgated by law, as the history of British rule 
in Ireland abundantly shows. Moreover, the Irish race deserves well 
of the United States. No more loyal citizens exist than those of Irish 
birth, and Irishmen have freely shed their blood in defense of the 
American flag upon every battle-field on this continent. 

For this reason the solution of the American-Irish problem is 
exceedingly difficult, and this difficulty has been increased by the 
action of Congress and the pronounced attitude of prominent citizens 
and leaders of thought in the nation. When the House of Repre- 
sentatives invited Mr. Parnell to deliver an address on the Irish land 
question before it, and, as part of the proceedings of the day, it made 
Home Rule for Ireland and the Irish Land League policy an American 
question, ranging itself on the side of Irish nationalists against the 
British Government, with which the United States is at peace. This 
is especially shown by the official report in the Congressional Record, 
pages 393, 664-5, January 19 and February 2, 1880.! <A proceeding 


t On January 19, 1880, Speaker Randall read a letter from the Committee of Invitations of 
the Clan-na-Gael Association, inviting the House to attend an address to be delivered in 
Washington on Irish affairs by Mr. Parnell. Mr. Young, of Ohio, moved that the 
invitation be accepted; whereupon Mr. Cox, of New York, moved the following addition : 
‘In response to the invitation just presented and accepted, requesting the House to take 
part in the ceremonies to be observed in the reception of Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, a 
representative of the Irish people, for the delivery of an address on Irish affairs, and because 
of the great interest which the people of the United States take in the condition of Ireland, 
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so unusual, and so utterly at variance with international comity, 
must have been prompted by something stronger than curiosity or 
sympathy with a substantial Irish grievance. The motive appears to 
have been well understood in England; hence no remonstrance came 
from the British Government, the utter prostration of the revolutionary 
party in Ireland depriving the attitude of Congress of any semblance 
of international menace, although it was not without great inter- 
national significance. A similar demonstration on behalf of Cuba 
during the revolutionary epoch would assuredly have led to a rupture 
with Spain, which is much weaker, but not more jealous of its honor, 
than England; but the Cuban Republic had an army in the field and 
an organized government, whereas the Irish nationalists had not even 
the ghost of a military force at their disposal. 

It would be misleading to say, however, that, because no official 
notice was taken of the espousal of Mr. Parnell’s Land League policy 
by the House of Representatives, the Government of England did not 
feel aggrieved. English statesmen knew that without American aid 
and countenance the land agitation in Ireland would die out, as other 
agitations had done before it; and they must have anxiously calcu- 
lated the impetus which the declaration of the House in its favor 
necessarily gave to the anti-British movement in Ireland. The 
accuracy of this supposition is shown by the course of the Administra- 
tion in its duplex policy of coddling and coercion in Ireland, which 
culminated in the Phoenix Park tragedy. That the House had no 
sinister thought regarding England is beyond doubt, whatever a few 
members may individually have felt. All that is grand and noble 
and of good repute in America comes from the cradle of the Anglo- 
Saxon race on English soil. The English are bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. Americans inherit the glory of their grand achieve- 
ments in arms, art, science, literature and religion. American love of 
liberty is inherited from English ancestors. Our laws and institutions 
follow the English model. Therefore, while the House of Representa- 
tives sympathized with Irish tenant farmers under an exceptionally 


with which this country is so closely allied by many historic and kindred ties, therefore, be it 
resolved, that the hall of this House be granted for above purposes on the second day of 
February next, and that the House meet on that day and date to take part in said cere- 
monies.” ‘This. resolution was adopted without division, Mr. Cox having shut off debate 
by demanding the previous question, but he did not prevent Mr. Steele, of North Carolina, 
saying that, although he bad very great sympathy with the Irish race, and every other race 
on the face of the earth, he thought that to adopt the resolution would be to establish a 


very bad precedent. 
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bad land system, it could not possibly contemplate weakening the 
authority of England, or dismembering the British Empire. England 
is the great market for the surplus products of America; so that, put- 
ting it upon the low plane of self-interest, it would not pay to quarrel 
with Great Britain over an Irish grievance. But “the Irish vote” is a 
powerful factor in American politics, and neither of the great national 
parties could afford to offend it by offering even a show of opposition 
to the questionable ovation to Mr. Parnell. To stand well with the 
Irish vote, therefore, the House did a most unwise act, which may yet 
make its influence felt upon domestic affairs in an unexpected manner 
at an unlooked-for occasion. 

The mischief has been done, however. Irish politics have been 
engrafted upon American politics. The Land League has been formally 
indorsed, and its methods approved, the point of Mr. Parnell’s speech 
being that absolute individual ownership of land is an unjust and 
immoral usurpation. This doctrine he fortified by a quotation from 
Mr. Froude; and in the course of his remarks he sneered at “the 
rights of property,” “vested interests,” and “individual ownership.” 
[Vide report in Congressional Record.| His address received the tacit 
approval of the House. Money has since then been liberally sub- 
scribed in all parts of the Union, and forwarded without question or 
voucher or request for accounting to the treasurer of the Land League, 
who resides, for his own convenience, in Paris. Land leagues have 
been formed in every city and considerable town in the Union to raise 
money to carry on the social war against England; and at many of 
these meetings the most atrocious and bloodthirsty sentiments have 
been uttered. The most advanced communistic theories are advo- 
cated, and, although their application for the nonce is to be in Ireland, 
they are equally of universal application, and might quite as reason- 
ably be directed against landowners in the United States. And 
herein lies the pregnant danger to our social system from the 
American-Irish question. It is certain to come home to this country 
should an upheaval of the masses take place, unless wise and vigorous 
statesmanship meantime exorcise this demon of universal confiscation 
and plunder. 

It would be unfair to hold either the Republican or Democratic 
parties morally responsible for the outrages committed in Ireland since 
February 2, 1880, when the House of Representatives threw the mantle 
of American sovereignty over Irish disaffection; nor should the 
majority of land leaguers in this country be suspected of sympathy 
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with those crimes; but when men subscribe their money to sustain a 
social and economic struggle in Ireland, the active participants in 
which adopt the maiming of dumb animals and the mutilation and 
murder of inoffensive men and women as aggressive weapons, it is 
their bounden duty to declare not only their abhorrence of such 
deeds, but their fixed purpose not to contribute another cent until 
the criminals are surrendered to justice, and have been convicted upon 
proof of guilt. The brutal terrorism which exists in Ireland through 
the action of secret societies to coerce the British Government into 
confiscating the land and bestowing it upon the present occupiers 
would not be tolerated in America for a day. It would be ruthlessly 
stamped out; yet this terrorism is fostered and fed by funds raised in 
America. If the American-Irish land leagues chose to act in this 
matter, they could repress outrages in Ireland by a stroke of the pen. 
They have only to stop supplies, and the thing is done. As this 
would deprive the British Government of all pretense for coercion, the 
wonder is that the plan has not been adopted long ago. That it has 
not even been suggested, is one of those omissions which puzzle all 
disinterested people who would be pleased to see the Irish land ques- 
tion equitably settled, and Ireland prosperous and happy. 

But it is with the resultant action upon American affairs that we are 
more especially concerned. The principles of the Land League, with 
their “no rent” corollary, having been adopted as a basis of agitation 
in this country, it becomes the part of true statesmanship to consider 
whither it leads. It is impossible to foresee all the consequences of 
this movement in its bearing upon vested rights in the United States. 
Manifestly the principle which has taken such entire possession of 
millions in America is in direct antagonism to the constitutional 
maxim that the obligation of a contract shall not be impaired. If the 
American Republic were a disinterested spectator of the Anglo-Irish 
quarrel, the principles involved might be philosophically considered ; 
but this is not its position. It is tied to the Land League chariot, and 
it is incumbent upon Americans to ascertain exactly where the 
charioteer is driving, and when he is likely to draw rein. 

In this view of the question Irish landlordism cuts but a sorry 
figure. The issue affects every property-owner in the Union. It will 
not do to say that American citizens are educated, and respect the 
rights of property. The basis of our political system is manhood suf- 
frage, and the door of citizenship is flung open to every race save the 
Chinese. Expezience proves that every corrupt ring can count upon 
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the votes of that very class which shouts itself hoarse at Land League 
meetings and applauds the doctrine of universal plunder. This vast 
sink of citizenship is not educated; it is not moral; it is without 
patriotism in the higher sense; and it is always and at all times 
amenable to corrupt influences. A crisis might arise in the history 
of the Republic when this venal vote would be cast to subvert the 
Constitution. There are not wanting signs that such a crisis is 
impending. It is not an immediate danger, however, and if the great 
middle and producing classes are true to themselves it may be wholly 
averted; but the danger to the Republic. is from a combination 
between the abnormally rich, who are not in sympathy with repub- 
lican institutions, and the poor and vicious, who are always anxious 
for social disturbance and change. In the meantime the American- 
Irish party has become an important factor in American politics, and 
may, if it pleases, hold the balance of power in the coming presi- 
dential campaign. It is thoroughly organized, perfectly disciplined, 
skillfully led, and, above all, it knows its own mind and purposes. 
And those purposes are paramount. American politics will be made 
subservient to them, and compacts will be forced upon party leaders, 
however distasteful such alliances may be. It is the penalty American 
politicians must pay for creating the American-Irish party. Amer- 
ican citizens in verity should ponder the possibilities of this agitation 
for confiscation in Ireland in its relation to their own political system. 
If they do, they will take a widely different view of it from that which 
has heretofore been popular. They will perceive in it not merely a 
menace to property rights, but to popular institutions also. 

Looking to the future of parties in this country, and to the rapid 
spread of communistic ideas, it will be most unfortunate should the 
true American people encourage further an agitation which is directed 
against property rights and legitimate government. They cannot 
themselves escape the consequences of such encouragement. Those 
who play with fire are usually burnt. Instead of sympathizing with 
Irish irreconcilables, they should sympathize with the great statesman 
who has undertaken the almost hopeless task of setting Irish land 
tenure upon an equitable basis. The United States should lend its 
moral support to Mr. Gladstone, and not to those who would prolong 
anarchy in Ireland to break down British rule, which is the rule of 
law, if Ireland would only be content with constitutional reforms. A 
conservative demonstration in this direction by Americans would 
strike dismay into the ranks of alien agitators, who hope to dictate the 
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“policy of the United States, as well as to embarrass and weaken its 
British ally. A great country like this cannot afford to make its gov- 
ernment the plaything of popular caprice or the prize of a reckless 
political combination with the degraded foreign element among its 
citizens. Neither can it afford to postpone indefinitely the considera- 
tion of those higher problems of civil government which press upon 
it from all sections of its continental area, consequent upon abnormal 
industrial conditions. There are social and economic questions of the 
highest importance waiting solution. Finance and trade need regula- 
tion, as well as the difficult question of transportation, and the equally 
difficult and not less important one of the relations of capital and 
labor. But how can any of these questions be calmly considered 
while the air is filled with a Babel of tongues discussing foreign issues 
which of right concern not the United States? It is manifestly 
impossible to do so, more especially as these foreign issues have been 
imported into domestic affairs. The only feasible way out of the dif- 
ficulty appears to be to intimate quietly, but firmly, to naturalized 
citizens that the grievances of their mother country should be dis- 
cussed there, and not here; and that if Irishmen want to fight Eng- 
land they should make Ireland their campaigning ground, and not 


abuse the hospitality of America by attacking a friendly power under 
the protection of the American flag. 


ROBERT J. CREIGHTON. 





